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INTRODUCTION 


This book bas been written for children, all children who 
love Ballet and want to make it their career. In telling 
them my experiences I have tried to show them the kind 
of life they lead, its discipline and its disappointments ; 
and the constant bard work which they must learn to 
accept at all times. If I can help even a few children 
to know whether or not they want to become Ballet 
Dancers, my work will have been worth while. 

I would like to express my gratitude to Dame Ninette 
de Valois for finding time, in her very busy Hfe, to read 
the manuscript. I would also like to thank Mr Cyril 
W. Beaumont, Mr Gerald Croasdcll, Miss Kathleen 
Gordon and Mr Arnold Haskell for their assistance in 
supplying information, and Mr Peter Brinson for his 
constant help and encouragement. 
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Chapter i 


EAKLY TRAINING 


r WAS not four years old when my parents took me 
I to see my first pantomime. I thought it was very 
wonderful, but it was the fairies who danced on the tip 
of their toes that I really liked best. When 1 got home 
and tried to copy them in my playroom I found, to my 
dehght, that I too could walk quite successfully on my 
toes, if I pushed my doll’s pram for support. This soon 
became a favourite pastime. My mother was not at all 
pleased because I scratched the top of my shoes and made 
them look shabby when they were still quite new. She 
also found it difficult to take me for walks, because I 
would stop and dance in the streets to the barrel-organs 
that were often to be heard playing in the London of 
those days. Eventually, soon after my fourth birthday, 
she decided to take me to dancing class. 

We lived in Hampstead where my father was a doctor, 
and I was taken to the local teacher, Miss Amy Prescott, 
who taught at the Hampstead Conservatoire of Music 
(now the Embassy Theatre). This was in the days before 
the teaching of dancing became scientific and before any 
examination system was established. The classes were 
a mixture of many kinds of dancing, called ‘ Fancy 
Dandng*, but they were really a social event. The 
boys and girls who attended learnt to polka and gallop 
for their Christi nas parties. Eventually I grew to love 
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these classes, but at first I was terribly shy and stubbornly 
refused to join in. My mother took me week after week 
but I would only sit on her lap or on the floor, watching 
the other children. I was the smallest and youngest 
child, but I do not think this was the whole explanation 
for my shyness, because nothing the teacher did could 
coax me to dance. So it was decided that I should have 
private lessons. Alone with Miss Prescott I was not at 
all shy and learnt to point my feet and straighten my 
knees and to hold my dress out prettily. Soon I had 
learnt to gallop and also could do the polka. One 
day at the end of the lesson other children came into the 
room and before long the whole class was there joming 
in. I was no longer shy but was standing in front of 
the class, doing all the steps with them. 

My weekly dancing class was the most important 
thing in my Hfe at this time, as indeed dancing has been 
ever since. My mother always used to come with me, 
and she would write down in a notebook the names of 
all the steps we learnt and help me to practise them every 
day, I learnt firom Miss Prescott for several years, and I 
remember that we used to do a lot of exercises with 
skipping ropes, which I loved. These were very good 
for us : it was necessary to use our feet neatly, stretching 
our toes well, and to be quite accurate with the rope so 
as not to trip up. This was most valuable later on, as I 
am sure it helped me at an early age to develop good 
footwork and a sense of timing and co-ordination. 

I also enjoyed the ballroom dancing we used to do at 
the end of class, gallops, polkas and, later on, waltzing. 

( 1 . 038 ) 
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EARLY TRAINING 


But what I liked best of all was the ‘ Ballet', or Toe 
Dancing, as we used to call it then. By the time I had 
been learning one year I could do quite a lot ‘ on my 
toes'—echapph, posis and even Pas de Bounce couru. 
Nowadays, of cotirse, children of five and six are not 
allowed on their ‘ pointes ’ at all, but then it was quite 
usual. However, when my mother took me to Gainba, 
the shoemaker, to buy me some pointe shoes, they had 
to make them especially and said they had never made 
so small a pair before. They were yellow satin and 
matched a yellow ballet dress I had to wear for a Butterfly 
Dance I learnt 

That summer we went to Paignton for our holiday, 
and we often went to the picrrot show called the ‘ Glad 
Idlers.' They were playing in a marquee on a tiny 
stage and this ‘ theatre ' was called the Adelphi Gardens. 
One Saturday afternoon they held a children's dancing 
competition and I entered for this with my Butterfly 
Dance—and won it! The winner bad to appear also 
during the evening performance of the show, and so I 
was taken off to bed by my mother to rest before this 
ordeal. When the time came for me to go on and do 
my dance that evening I was very fiightened, for in the 
afternoon there had been lots of other children around 

to get 

and then, looking into the dark audience where I could 
sec my mother sitting in the front row, I took one leap 
off the stage towards her. Luckily I came to no harm, 
but not even the pierrots could persuade me to go back 
on lo the stage and finish my d^ce. This was my fint 

IMM) ^ 8 


through the first step 


me, I only just managed 
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introducrion to the ‘ footlights ’—and I was still only five 
years old. The following year we went back to Paignton, 
and by then I had quite lost my stage fright and danced 
happily for the ‘ Glad Idlers * both at the Adelphi Gardens 
and at the Torquay Pavilion. This was during the 
1914-18 war. Back in London I danced at matinees 
which were then being organised for war charities at 
theatres like the old Alhambra. I also danced in hospitals 
for the wounded soldiers. 

So, by the time I was seven, it was definitely understood 
in my family that I was going to be a ballet dancer, and all 
my childhood and school days were planned accordingly. 

As far as I can remember I always had three dancing 
lessons a week, two class lessons and one private lesson 
which was spent doing ‘ barre ’ work and ballet exercises 
mainly, but which always finished with a dance, and 
soon I had quite a repertoire of charming little dances. 
This arrangement continued happily for several years— 
until I was ten yean old—when my teacher got married 
and sold her dancing connection to Miss Aimee Phipps, 
a Kensington teacher. From then on my dancing became 
an even more serious affair. Apart from anything else 
there was the journey to Kensington which took nearly 
an hour, so the lesson became quite an expedition. 

Miss Phipps dressed very grandly to my childish mind. 
She always took class in a black satin dress, wore red 
shoes and long gloves, and frequently a hat. She had 
studied ballet in Paris and had taught a lot of famous 
English dancers when they were young. Among her 
old pupils was Ailne Phillips, now Ballet Principal of 
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the Sadler’s Wells School and personal assistant to Dame 
Ninette de Valois at Covent Garden. 

Miss Phipps had a large and beautiful studio, equipped 
also as a gym with lots of rib-stalls, horses and very 
frightening-looking apparatus. One of these was a 
backboard which pupils who had round shoulders had 
to use in order to learn to arch their backs. I was soon 
obhgcd to use this and always hated doing so. Nowa¬ 
days methods of teaching are very different and pupils 
leam to correct their postural defects without artificial 
aids, but at that time quite a lot of such devices were 
common practice. The whole atmosphere at this studio 
was different from my local children’s class and seemed 
to me at that time very professional. Miss Phipps herself 
was a very strict teacher and expected a great deal from 
her pupils. 

When I first went to her, I remember how she used 
to sit on a chair and make me stand on pointe in the 
second position in front of her, forcing my insteps over 
with her feet. She also made us do entrechats sitting 
down, to get our legs really crossed, and a lot of tlie 
lesson was taken up with back bends. We had to do 
this kneeling and put our heads between our feet at the 
back Girls and boys who could not do this at first were 
soon frightened into it. Sometimes pupils felt dizzy or 
^ during a lesson consisting of many bends and turns. 

ey were told to go to the cloakroom and return to 
^ the exercise over again after they had been sick ! 

Phipps had no mercy for such weaknesses. 

Maestro Enrico Cecchetti (ballet master to Diaghilev) 
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had just started teaching in London, so Miss Phipps 
attended his lessons and gradually taught us some of his 
method. This was quite advanced work for girls of 
twelve and thirteen, but we did not realise it at the time, 
being determined to master everything we were taught. 
I can remember that we regularly had to do a hundred 
fouettes on ‘ pointe * (a very difficult turn even for the 
fully trained professional dancer). We dared not stop 
at thirty-two only, the usual number, or even at sixty- 
four. One hundred it had to be and one hundred it 
was ! I wonder now what these turns must have looked 
like ? Not very good, I am afraid, but at least wc 
developed great strength and a determination never to 
give in. The goal always had to be reached. 

She also taught us some of Anna Pavlova’s most 
&mous solo dances, and the star pupils were taught The 
Dying Swan. The day I leamt this I thought I really 
had reached great heights and was very proud that Miss 
Phipps thought me worthy to learn it. 

As I grew older the three dancing lessons a week 
became difficult to fit in with school work. I was very 
fortunate that my parents had sent me to King Alfred 
School where the arts were considered important. The 
headmaster was sympathetic to the idea that my dancing 
was to be encouraged. Special arrangements were made 
for me to omit certain academic subjects so that I could 
have time for my dancing lessons, practices and other 
special studies. For several years I studied the piano and 
Immony. Although I had no gift for piano playing as 
such, the general musical knowledge gained has proved 
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EARLY TRAINING 

invaluable to me, and I know now that every potential 
dancer, boy or girl, should possess musical knowledge of 
some kind. I also had elocution lessons, nowadays called 
voice production, which I had to practise every day. 
These I enjoyed because they helped me -with acting in 
the school plays, and I soil do not regret the time I spent 
on it then. The training has proved valuable with 
teaching, lecturing and broadcasting in recent years. 

I must admit that I have never really missed the Latin 
I did not leam at school, nor do I regret dropping science 
at an early age in favour of these other subjects. But, at 
that time, when I was fifteen, I began to feel ‘ out of it ’ 
at school because I had to miss so much of the social life 
and was not even allowed to pby games ! Miss Phipps 
had said : ‘ You must not play hockey because you will 
get the hockey walk, and no ballet dancer can afford to 
have that ’; and, ‘ You must not ride horses because you 
have to turn your knees in, and for ballet you must only 
turn them out *; and, * You must not play tennis because 
that will develop your right arm, and dancers must 
develop both arms equally.* In fact the only sport she 
roaDy approved for dancers was swimming, as this 
develops the muscles of the body equally. The result 
was that after ten years of hard work at my dancing and 
sacrificing so many other activities, I grew to resent the 
time spent on it which made me miss so many things 
my school fiicnds were enjoying. I wanted to play 
games, be chosen for the school teams ; join in the fun 
of matches against other schools and share the social 
events. So my parents feced me with the choice of 
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leaving school and studying ballet ‘ full time ’ or giving 
up dancing altogether. Unexpectedly I chose to give it 
up and stayed on at school for one more year. 

During this year I had no dancing lessons at all. But 
I did get into the first eleven at hockey, because I could 
run fast, and I was elected captain of the school. The 
experience of organising and committee work which 
this involved has stood me in good stead. Another 
valuable experience was producing, with another girl, 
Sheridan’s The Critic in the open-air theatre at King 
Alfred School. Not only did we have to make ail 
arrangements ourselves regarding the costumes and 
staging, but we also had to look after the publicity and 
box-office side of the performance. We even had to 
visit the Customs and Excise Officer at Camden Town 
to make provision for exemption from entertainment tax. 
I still remember how very important the two of us felt 
that day. And I am most grateful for this early introduc¬ 
tion, slight as it was, to the difficulties and complications 
of presenting a theatrical performance. 

But as the year drew to a close I found myself longing 
to dance again. There was nothing else so wonderful 
for me. Without dancing my Hfe seemed empty, 
nothing else could fill the gap. I had lost a valuable 
year, but as I had started dancing so young this was not 
irreparable. The important tiling was that by giving it 
up for twelve months I had really found out, once and 
for all, that dancing did come first. I could not live 
happily without it and I knew I simply had to make it 
not only my career but my whole life. 



Chapter 2 


STUDENT DAYS 

At sixteen and a half I left school in order to study 
ballet as a full-time student. I was not clear at that time 
whether I wanted to become a ballet dancer or a teacher 
of dancing. The prospects for a stage career were not 
very bright. There were, you see, no British ballet 
companies in existence, though the ballet companies 
that I had seen were very glamorous—^Diaghilev’s Russian 
Ballet and the Pavlova Company. 

Since I was a very small girl my mother had taken me 
to see performances of both these companies, usually in 
the gallery at Covent Garden—but that I should ever be 
good enough to get into either of them seemed a very 
remote possibility. 

There were short ballets occasionally in musical 
comedies, but usually it was necessary for the dancers to 
do both ballet and tap. Sometimes there were short 
ballets as ‘ turns * in the Variety halls ; and, of course, 
there were pantomimes at Christmas. The stage as a 
profession did not ofier much in the way of continuous 
employment. On the other han d dberc were not so 
many girls training then as there are today, so if you 
were a good dancer you stood a chance of obtaining one 
of die few jobs available. 

There were also fewer dancing schools in London. 

11 
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There were some Russian dancers who had settled here 
and had opened professional ballet schools, such as 
Astafieva, Legat and Novikoff, but neither I nor my 
parents had ever heard of these teachers. The more 
popular type of school was that where many of the 
pupils were not learning dancing as a profession, but 
were there simply for the deportment, to learn poise and 
ballroom dancing. There were, it is true, a few young 
English teachers starting schools with modem methods 
of training ballet dancen, but they were even less well 
known than the Russian teachen. 

My mother had heard of one of these new English 
teachers and suggested that I should go to her for my 
training. She wanted me to study with Ninette de 
Valois, now Dame Ninette, Director of Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, Theatre Ballet and School, who had recently 
opened a ballet school called ' The Academy of 
Ciioreographic Art.’ I now regret very much that I 
did not follow my mother’s advice, as I would possibly 
have been one of the original members of the Vic Wells 
Ballet which began to give performances at the Old Vic 
about two years later. Instead, purely through loyalty 
to my old teacher, I insisted on becoming a fiiU-dmc 
student with Aimee Phipps where I got a general training 
in ballet, ballroom dancing and children’s work. 

Our day consisted of a two-hour ballet class every 
morning, helping to teach at the children’s classes in the 
afternoons and practising ballroom dancing after tea. 
Once a week we had to come back in the evening, in 
evening dress, to act as dance hostesses at the ballroom 
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practice dance which was held at the studio. So our 
day sometimes lasted from ten in the morning till ten at 
ni^t In between times we were always practising our 
b^et. There was a small room, as well as a platform at 
one end of the studio, where we could do this while 
classes were in progress in the main studio. 

I enjoyed the work very much, but found myself 
opposing Miss Phipps very early in my training. After 
the progressive form of education I had been used to at 
King Alfred School, I found it very hard to conform to 
the rigid and old-fr$hioncd discipline of the dance studio 
where I now spent most of my day. We were not 
allowed to talk in class, even to ask questions. Although 
1 was so anxious and eager to learn, my teacher seemed 
unable to help me : I was frequently told things were 
wrong, but seldom told how to put them right. This I 
found very confusing and frustrating. 

What I did not realise, at this time, is the really 
exceptional discipline that every ballet student has to 
submit to if she is going to be any good at all. You 
must put yourself entirely into the hands of your teacher 
—as you must later on into the hands of your ballet 
mistress and choreographers—and so be moulded by them. 
Part of the art of classical ballet as opposed to some other 
forms of dance is that one repeats the same movemc»t 
over and over again, always striving for perfection. 
Every detail must be correct If your head is even a 
quarter of an inch out of place you can spoil the harmony 
of die whole position. It is even important to place each 
finger in the correct relation to the others. As all our 
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bcxlies are slightly different, every student has to study 
her own individual problems so as to get as near as 
possible to the accepted traditional classical positions. 

It takes years of training not only to discover where 
your own faults lie, but to learn how to overcome them. 
That is why choosing a teacher is so important. Many 
teachers can point out where you are wrong, but few 
can really help you to put yourself right. You must 
accept completely what you are told and strive con¬ 
tinually to correct and perfect every movement you 
perform. This needs enormous self<ontrol and discipline 
of concentration. Often the class seems very boring as 
it repeats itself day after day. But it is only after con¬ 
tinual practice at the same movement that you reach 
anywhere near the desired perfection. 

Looking back I now realise that Miss Phipps was trying 
to make us imderstand this strong discipline and blind 
acceptance of the teacher’s word, but she did not have 
the technical knowledge necessary to back it up. So 
some of us became unruly and distrustful. Arguments 
and tears followed. Little did I know then that tears are 
an almost daily part of a ballet dancer’s life ! The high 
tension and continual physical strain leads to a very 
delicate emotional balance. Though the tears are some¬ 
times due to fatigue, they more often show frustration 
of one kind or another, as a dancer’s life is so full of hopes 
and disappointments. Certainly I ended my first year 
of studentship a much subdued and sadder person. 

Since I had always been such a happy gay child at 
school, my father, who had never been very keen on 
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‘ tliis dancing nonsense/ implored me to give it up. 
He could not understand how I could want to go on 
with my tr ainin g when it made me so unhappy. But 
anyone who has once caught the * ballet fever * will 
know and will understand why I would not listen to his 
entreaties. 

During my second year I sustained a rather serious 
injury to my back in class, while trying to force my legs 
up and out farther than they were ready to go. My 
father, who was a doctor himself, took me to see a well- 
known orthopaedic surgeon who, after examhiing my 
back, diagnosed a serious strain to the sacro-iliac joint. 
He said to me, * Young lady, before you took up dancing 
as a profession, you should have come to me and I would 
have told you not to ! Your body is not suitably built 
for the extreme movements required of it by ballet 
technique. You can imagine that this did not improve 
my depressed spirits, and, when he prescribed six weeks* 
complete rest followed by extensive massage and heat 
treatment, I began to wonder if my father had not 
perhaps put him up to all this ! 

Possibly Ills judgment was correct: no doubt if I had 
had a medical examination before I began my training, 
as many students do today, I would not have passed it. 
I certainly had a very difficult body—long back, short 
legs and tight hips—but strong feet and ankles. But if 
I had had a more scientific raining when I first started 
and had not been allowed to do ‘ pointe * work so early, 
my legs might not have become over-developed and my 
hips looser. I might have learnt not to put so much 
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Strain on my back and so have avoided injury altogether. 

It was several months before I was able to start training 
again. During this time my parents exerted their 
influence to persuade me to give up the idea of ‘ going 
on the stage ’ in favour of teaching. * You will never 
be strong enough to stand a stage Hfe/ my father said. 

Since I was fourteen I had had a small babies* class 
once a week in our house. I had been fond of young 
children and had taught a little girl patient of my father’s 
for fim. This was a great success and soon my lesson 
had increased to a class of three. Before long so many 
children wanted to come that there were too many for 
the room in our house where I gave the lesson. So now 
my father offered to take a studio for me if I would 
devote myself to teaching. This I refused to do, as I was 
still determined to finish my three years* studentship. 

At the end of my second year, however, I was offered 
the post of dancing teacher at my old school, King Alfred 
School. I was to teach general dancing to all ages and 
also to have a ballroom dancing class for the seniors once 
a week. As I had been so happy at school I was anxious 
to accept this post and persuaded Miss Phipps to give me 
a half-day off a week to take the classes. I found that I 
enjoyed them very much. I seemed to have an ability to 
impart my enthusiasm for dancing to my pupils so that 
they became very keen. The numbers increased rapidly 
and soon they were begging me to start a ballet class as 
well. Fate seemed to be leading me away from the stage 
towards teaching. 

Just before this. Miss Phipps had sent me, her adopted 
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STUDENT DAYS 

daughter Sylvia and another student, to an audition with 
Anna Pavlova. We were all terribly nervous when wc 
arrived at the famous Ivy House in Golders Green at the 
appointed hour. I vaguely remember some exotic birds 
in cages, but, in feet, I was so frightened that I cannot 
really remember anything very clearly about the occasion, 
except that we did a sort of class, and that Pavlova seemed 
Hnaller than I had imagined and even more beautiful than 
she appeared to me on the stage. She had, of course, been 
my idol for many years, and I had seen her dance countless 
times. 

The day when I myself danced to the great lady was 
very terrifying, and I am sure I should have been even 
more scared if she had accepted me. Actually she did not 
speak to us at all, but sat very quietly and still while som^ 
one else—her ballet master I suppose—told us what to do. 
A few days later Miss Phipps received a letter saying there 
were no vacancies in the Pavlova company at that time. 
This was a great blow to all three of us—not only because 
we could not work with Pavlova herself, but also because 
it seemed our last chance of joining a ballet company, 
Diaghilev had recently died, the Russian Ballet disband^ 
and there were still no British companies—no Sadler’s 
Wells, no Ballet Rambert. Even the Camargo Society 
had yet to start. So the only possible work for an aspiring 
ballet dancer was an occasional musical comedy, panto¬ 
mime at Christmas or the music hall« , 

I attended various other auditions, but I never got the 
job. The girls with previous experience and known to 
managers seemed to get them, and I quickly became 
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despondent^ deciding to concentrate on my teaching. 
At least I would earn a regular income and perhaps soon 
be able to keep myself. 

Having resigned myself to a career of teaching, I 
accepted my father’s offer of a studio, where I could start 
teaching for myself as well as continuing my classes at 
King Alfred School in the aut umn . It was 1929. In 
August I went to Belgium with my family for a holiday. 
Imagine my dilemma when I received a telegram from 
Miss Phipps telling me to return to England at once to 
attend an audition with Anton Dolin. He was forming 
a small company to perform about thirty minutes of 
ballet—three times a day—in the variety programme at 
the London Coliseum, the programme to be changed 
every one or two weeks. I did not arrive back in time 
to be in the first production of this company, but to my 
great joy I was taken on as an extra girl when he put on 
his second programme which included his ballet Revolution 
to a Chopin Etude. I could scarcely believe I really was 
accepted and that I was going to dance on a professional 
stage after all. 



Chapter 3 


FIRST STAGE EXPERIENCE 

The first rehearsal of Revolution took place on a Sunday 
in Mr Dolin’s studio in Chelsea. It went on until nine 
o^clock at night. 

As the company was already playing three times a day 
at the Coliseum we could only rehearse on week-day 
mornings. The first rehearsals were very hectic and 
rather firightening. All the other girls were experienced 
dancers and I felt very green. I soon found out that it is 
one tiling to learn new steps quickly in class, and quite 
another to do so at rehearsals. You must Icam your 
position in relation to the other dancers while you learn 
the steps: I found this very confusing. I was always 
in the wrong place. The choreographer, Mr Dolin, 
demonstrated the steps and expected the dancers to 
pick them up immediately, I was constantly shouted 
at for being slow or making mistakes, and quite 
expected to be told to leave before the week was out. So 
I was very relieved when Saturday came and we rehearsed 
for the last time with the orchestra. I knew then that it 
was too late for me to lose my job. Some of the dancers 
were kind and helped by showing me the steps which 
I could not pick up by myself; others were impatient 
and simply pushed me out of the way when I went wrong. 

At that time there were no such things as contracts, and 
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I had been formally engaged by Mr Dolin at an interview, 
which took place in his dressing-room at the Coliseum 
between two performances, the previous week. He 
offered me a salary of ^3 los, which I readily and gladly 
accepted. But I found that there was a lot of equipment 
which I had to provide for myself. It was necessary to 
have two pairs of flesh-coloured tights, and the dancers 
had to provide their own ballet shoes. And make-up ! 
Make-up was something I knew nothing about. But 
Sylvia, Miss Phipps’s adopted daughter, came to the 
rescue. She had had various stage engagements and 
taught me at the studio how to make up. Then I went 
home and practised, so as not to appear too inexperienced 
to the girls in my dressing-room when I arrived at the 
Coliseum on Monday, 16 September 1929 for the first 
performance. 

I was very excited, but wc had such a busy day that 
there was no time to be nervous. We rehearsed all 
morning, and after a quick lunch were back in the 
theatre, making up, at two o’clocL We were due to 
dance at about 3.30, and our other two performances 
were about 7.0 and 10.30. I was not frightened of having 
an audience, as I had danced so much at charity shows, 
but I was very scared that I would make mistakes and let 
Mr Dolin down. The actual performance seemed to go 
so quickly that I had no time to realise anything until it 
was over. I looked forward to seven o’clock, and hoped 
k would be better then. My parents came to the last 
show and collected me afterwards at the stage door, and 
I think they were very plcasandy surprised. It was a long 
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day-nearly fourteen hours-but I was happy and very 
proud to be able to call myself a professional dancer. 

For the rest of the week our mornings were free, but 
we had to be in the theatre by two o clock to get ready 
for the shows. I found waiting about between perform¬ 
ances the most tiring part. I could take off my make-up 
and go out for a meal andjust get back in time to make-up 
again for the next show ; but more often I used to take 
food into my dressing-room and pass the time on the side 
of the stage practising in any free comer I could find, or 
watching the other acts. My favourite was a trapeze 
artist called Babette, whose skill and balance I found 
fascinating. I also enjoyed meeting and ulking to these 
variety artists, who seemed to live in a world all their own. 

A lot of time was taken up with looking after our ballet 
shoes and tights. Tights, which had to be washed after the 
show every night, very quickly ran into holes, and so 
needed constant darning. I also learned to dam and look 
after my ballet shoes. This means darning the outside of 
the points of the toe, thus preserving the satin and re¬ 
inforcing the block so that the shoe lasts much longer as 
well as being easier and better to dance on. I learnt from 
one of the girls to re-block my shoes from inside with 
liquid shellac—^learnt also how important it was to do this 
when you had to provide your own shoes on such small 
salaries. Preparing one pair of shoes, if done properly, 
took about an hour and a hal£ 

R£uolution was on for one week and we bad been told 


that only a few of Mr Dolin*s regular girls would be 
required for the next week’s programme. So I was very 

(l.Ott) ^ ° ' 
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surprised when on Saturday I and two others were told 
to attend rehearsal on Sunday, and very pleased and 
flattered when I was chosen out of the three to fill the 
one vacant place for the following week. The pro¬ 
gramme this time was not a ballet, but consisted of a 
divertissement, and I was to be in two numbers. One 
was an arrangement by Rupert Doone to Percy Grainger s 
version of the traditional air. Shepherds Hey ; the other 
was the cygnets* dance firom Act 2 of Swan Lake. Twelve 
of us danced it together—three sets of four dancers in pink 
polka tu-tus. 

I only had a day and a half this time to learn these 
dances, and I was very unsure of what I was doing at the 
first performance on Monday. It was nerve-wracking 
and tended to spoil the enjoyment of performing. How¬ 
ever, this wore off as the week progressed. Then, just 
as 1 was beginning to gain a Httle confidence on the stage, 
we were told that the company was not continuing after 
that week and that for the time being there was no more 
work. This was a big disappointment. There had been 
talk of several weeks at the Coliseum and then a tour of 
the provinces. Having gained a place with the regular 
girls, I had thought I was in for good. I had not realised 
how precarious the stage is as a profession, and that I 
should find myself so soon imemployed. There was 
nothing to do but to continue studying and return to my 
teaching schemes. 

Away firom the theatre atmosphere and the smell of 
grease paint I began to wonder if a stage career was so 
glamorous after all. The performances themselves seemed 
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to form such a small part of our day—so little actual 
dancing, so much preparing and waiting about. Although 
the other dancers seemed quite tmconcemed, I had been 
very upset and intimidated by being shouted at during 
rehearsals. I was sure that I deserved it all, but I felt that 
I should never grow used to it or be able to live continually 
in such an atmosphere of tension. The hours were long 
and Sunday an accepted day of rehearsal. The salary was 
quite inadequate, and if 1 had not been living at home with 
my parents at the time, I do not know how I should have 
managed to live. 

I was disillusioned after this first taste of stage life. 
Instead of looking for another stage job I was ready 
to settle down and devote all my energies to further study 
and teaching. 



Chapter 4 


MARGARET CRASKE AND THE CECCHETTI 

METHOD 


Not long after this I left Miss Phipps and went to study 
with Margaret Craske. I had heard of her from other 
dancers in the Dolin Company and they all spoke very 
highly of her teaching. She had been one of the few 
English girls in the famous Diaghilev Company and had 
been a favourite pupil of Cecchetti’s, studying with him 
when he was ballet master to Diaghilev and during the 
five years when he taught in his own studio in London. 
When he returned to Italy in 1923 to spend the remaining 


years of his life in his own 


coimtry, Margaret Craske 


took over his studio and continued to teach his famous 


method of classical ballet training. 

Her studio was the hall of a chapel at 26 West Street, 
Cambridge Circus, where John Wesley had preached. 
Just a plain bare room with a * barre * round three sides 
of it, a small stage with a piano and a large mirror. 
Miss Craske herself was very petite, with a beautiful 
classical face, hair parted in the centre and flat to her 
head in the style favoured by dancers of that period. 
On the first morning when I went to see her she was 
wearing practice clothes—tights and an old ballet dress 
—and was doing her daily practice at the ‘ barre.* 

I do not know how old she was then, but to me she 
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MARGARET CRASKE; 


seemed very young to have given up performing in 
favour of teaching. She had a very quiet but authori¬ 
tative manner and I immediately felt drawn towards her. 
In all the following nine years that I studied with her I 
do not remember ever hearing her raise her voice in 
class though her discipline was perfect. I noticed, that 
first morning, how much she was adored and respected 
by her pupils and what an enormous fund of knowledge 
she had. 

The pupils who arrived for the morning class were 
mixed, some of them being young students of seventeen 
and others seasoned professionals, mostly out of work. 
The standard was very high, and for the first time I 
found myself working with men as well as girls in the 
class. It was also my first experience of so large a class. 
I had been used to eight or ten people, but here there 
were about thirty. 

After the class I had a rather shattering conversation 
with Miss Craske. She told me that I was very talented 
but had many serious technical feults. Before I could 
hope to become a ballet dancer I would have to put in a 
great deal of work. She said that it would be like going 
back to the beginning and starting all over again. She 
proposed putting me into the Elementary class at five 
o clock in the evenings, not allowing me to do any 
pointe-work ’ for the present, and giving me two 
private lessons a week to correct my faults, which were 
too numerous to be put right in a class. All this, after 
I had just completed two and a half years’ daily study, 
was nineteen years old and had been dancing feirly 
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seriously since I was four ! I think the worst shock to 
my pride was not being allowed to dance on my ‘ pointes ’ 
—I, who could do a hundred fouettis on ‘ pointe/ 
I knew there were not many dancers, even in this pro¬ 
fessional class, who could do that. However, even after 
one class, I so respected Miss Craske’s opinion that I 
readily agreed. I recognised that here was someone who 
really did have knowledge and the ability to teach me 
all I wanted to know. 

The next few weeks were a revelation. Miss Craske 
demonstrated during a great deal of the time while she 
was teaching and performed the movements perfectly, 
with exquisite feet, straight legs and sofdy flowing arms. 
She was an inspiration. She had a very high standard, 
and I soon found that nothing short of perfection satisfied 
her. She rarely gave high praise, but always encouraged 
her pupils to improve. No sooner had they mastered 
one feult than she found another for them to tackle. 
Her corrections were always clear and based on sound 
anatomical knowledge. The Elementary class was taken 
by her partner Mabel Ryan, a sweet and lovable person. 
I enjoyed her classes very much, because of the unusually 
happy atmosphere in them. Quickly I learnt to correct 
many of my faults, and I must admit that I enjoyed 
receiving the praise which Miss Ryan lavished upon me ! 

I had told Miss Craske that I was not very anxious to 
make the stage my career and that I was already teaching 
two afternoons a week—so she advised me to take the 
Cecchetti Society Examinations. She explained that the 
time was coming when dancing teachers must hold 
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certificates of qualification, and that it might be difficult 
to find pupils unless I was a certified teacher. She also 
felt that it would be helpful to my own work for me to 
study the theory as well as the practical side of the 
Cecchetti method of training. I was very anxious to do 
this and found it fascinating—all so logical I was too 
old to take the grade examinations so started with the 
Elementary Syllabus, After studying for three months 
with Miss Craske and Miss Ryan, I took the examination 
and passed * Highly Commended.* 



Chapter 5 


FURTHER STUDY 

I CONTINUED to Study the Cecchetti method with Miss 
Craske for many years. There were a great variety of 
qualities of movement and style to be learnt. I had not 
dreamed that classical ballet was such an unending 
study. 

Eight months after I took my Elementary examination 
I entered for the Intermediate and again passed ‘ Highly 
Commended.’ Then I had to start the arduous task of 
working for my Advanced, a rather frightening prospect 
because at this time there were not more than eight 
dancers who had succeeded in gaining this certificate in 
England. For the next eighteen months four of us from 
the Craske studio worked steadily on the syllabus with a 
view to entering, all quite determined to pass. 

But we did not only study classical ballet. Once a 

week we received a class in character dancing from 

Madame Sokolova, ex-ballerina of Diaghilev’s Company. 

She taught us many of the dances from the Diaghilcv 

repertoire. She had herself excelled in dem-<aracth'€ 

dancing, and it was very exciting to learn dances from the 

roles she had actually created. I was also very fortunate 

that Madame Karsavina was teaching in London at this 

time. Miss Craske sent me to her for lessons in mime, 

and I am constandy grateful for the houn spent watching 

n 
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this great artist bringing to life scenes from the classics ; 
or inventing a simple story which we wouid have to 
enact for her. 

Another subject which I found very interesting was 
the ‘ History of Ballet/ For this we received a course 
of lectures from Cyril W. Beaumont—who has written 
many informative and knowledgeable books oil the 
subject. Not only has Mr Beaumont spent years of 
research into the past history of ballet in Russia, Italy 
and France, but he wimessed many of the early per¬ 
formances of the Diaghilev and Pavlova Companies in 
this country, knowing tlie dancers and choreographers 
personally. His lectures were always interspersed with 
true anecdotes which made these great personalities come 
alive to us. 

Miss Craske encouraged us to work with the best 
exponents of other styles of dancing. During my second 
year at her studio, I fint came into contact with the 
Central European style (or modem dance) when Fraulcin 
Bodenweiser visited England. She was invited to give 
a course of lessons at our studio. I found the different 
techmque and freedom of movement and expression 
very exhilarating after the discipline of classical ballet. 
It was also gratifying to find that our own technique had 
so trained our bodies that we had the necessary muscular 
control to tackle this new style without much difficulty, 
Fraulein Bodenweiser was delighted with us as a group, 
and said we had learnt in a few lessons as much as German 

students, not trained in classical ballet, would learn in a 

year. 
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Another Special Subject * which came my way was 
period dancing, which I studied with Melusine Wood. 
Learning to execute the apparently simple but authentic 
sixteenth-century and eighteenth-century dan ces was 
more difficult than performing the most virtuoso of 
ballet steps. From Miss Wood I learnt the value of 
economy of movement, the importance of a perfectly 
held upper body and carriage of the arms, and the abiHty 
to stand still. Without these quahties the beautiful and 
often intricate patterns of these dances mean nothing. 
Alas, I never had enough time to spend on them and 
never really mastered them, but I learnt enough to 
improve my classical style and to realise how much 
classical ballet owes to the dances of the past. 

The study of these styles and the lectures on the History 
of Ballet made me realise the importance and influence of 
costume on dancing. How the movements changed as 
the skirt shortened and how the carriage of the arms 
varied with, the changing Hnes of the hoops. So I 
borrowed many books on the history of costume design 
and found these helpful in tracing the development of 
the classical technique. 

Once I had passed my Elementary examination I was, 
of course, allowed to dance again on ‘pointe and 
attended the morning class at Craske’s for professionals. 
My afternoons and evenings became free to study extra 
subjects and to teach. I taught ballet to children some 
afternoons and ballroom dancing to adults twice a week 
in the evenings, and still had my classes once a week at 
King Alfred School. For my private pupils I hired a 
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Studio by the hour from another dancing teacher in 
Finchley Road, Hampstead. There, over a photographer’s 
shop, I taught for many years. I had quite large chil¬ 
dren’s classes and soon acquired two full-time students, 
to whom I managed somehow to give a lesson every 
day. They also acted as assistants at my children’s ballet 
classes and adult ballroom classes. 

My days were very long, but were so full and varied 
that I did not notice the lengthy hours. I realised, 
however, that the teaching was bringing in money, and 
in spite of all that I was paying out for lessons there was 
still a pleasant balance left at the end of the year. So 
each summer, when the schools and studios were closed 
and there was no teaching to do, I used to go abroad for 
four or five weeks and refresh my tired limbs by basking 
in the Mediterranean sun. 

During these years, when I was studying and teaching, 
the Vic-Wells Ballet and the Ballet Club were formed. 
Unsuccessfully, I applied to join both these companies. 
Other attempts were made to start ballet companies, two 
of which I was asked to Join. In both cases we rehearsed 
for several weeks, but neither ever got as far as a first 
performance, owing, I believe, to financial problems. 
Of course the dancers didn’t get paid for these rehearsals ; 
to be asked to join at all was considered return enough. 
This was all right for me as I was young and glad to have 
the experience, but I felt very sorry for the older girls, 
many of whom had been out of work for months and 
were in need of money. Dancers were not protected 
by Equity, the British Actors’ Trade Union, as they are 
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now, SO there was no official body to fight for rehearsal 
pay for them. 

I did have the opportunity, however, to return to the 
stage for a short time with Molly Lake, whom I had met 
fi:equently in class at Craske’s. She had, at this time, a 
small group of dancers called the ‘ Marilyn Dancers/ 
and was about to fulfil an engagement in variety, when 
one of her girls fell ill. No small company carried 
understudies in those days so she only had one day to find 
a replacement, I agreed to go for two weeks until she 
could find a more permanent dancer. 

Our first week was on the Palace Pier at Brighton, and 
the second week at the New Theatre, Cambridge. I 
enjoyed both weeks enormously and had my first taste 
of theatrical digs and touring—neither of which I found 
nearly as black as they had been painted. Of course it was 
early summer, and we were able to go on the beach in 
Brighton and on the ‘ backs ’ in Cambridge. Although 
1 had to learn several dances, it did not seem nearly such 
hard work as before, and rehearsals went very smoothly. 
Molly Lake was kind and helpful, and when the two weeks 
were over I was really sorry to leave. Only, salaries had 
not improved during the three years I had been away 
from the stage ! We put wet-white on our legs, as the 
girls could not afford to provide themselves with tights. 

Back at Craske’s, I had to work hard as there were now 
only six weeks to the day fixed for my Advanced Cecchetti 
Examination. This took place on a very hot Saturday 
afternoon in July 1932. I was the last of the four candi¬ 
dates to be examined. Two of the others had come out 
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of the room in tears—each one having had one and a half 
hours* gruelling examination—so I entered fearing the 
worst. 

By this time the examiners were exhausted, and one of 
them, Madame Rambert, had a splitting headache. My 
chief recollections of the ordeal are of Madame sitting 
with her head in her hands, looking up to say ‘ Bravo 
when anything pleased her ; and of having to arrange a 
dance called ‘ Reapers,* to a piece of music I disliked 
intensely ! I was through very quickly and out of the 
room in less than an hour, quite sure I had failed. A week 
later, to our great astonishment, we learnt that all four 
of us had passed. 

Holding the highest qualification to be gained at that 
time, I now felt myself to be a thoroughly trained teacher. 
After all, I had been studying ballet daily for five years, 
and had been teaching on my own for nearly three years. 
My classes were flourishing and the pupils making 
progress—so it did not occur to me to think of giving up 
teaching to turn once more to the stage as a means of 
hvelihood. 
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THE CAMARGO SOCIETY 

With the death of Diaghilev and Pavlova, the lack of 
a permanent ballet company in England was felt, not only 
by the dancers who no longer had either inspiration or 
incentive to work, but also by the audience whose 
enthusiasm for ballet had been built up by the regular 
visits of these two Russian companies over a long period. 

Luckily for British ballet a group of far-sighted people 
realised the situation and got together to promote ballet 
performances, using British talent, British choreographen 
and dancers, while the audience still existed. Arnold 
Haskell, P. J. S. Richardson, Maynard Keynes, Lydia 
Lopokova and Edwin Evans were among the founders of 
this group, who called themselves the Camargo Society. 
Performances were put on two or three times a year on 
Sunday nights and the following Monday afternoon. 
Expenses were kept to a minimum under the expert eye 
of Maynard Keynes. Here many choreographers were 
given their first big chance, including Ninette de Valois, 
Ashton, Tudor, Wendy Toye and Felicity Andrae—^now 
Felicity Gray of television. 

Some ballets which received their first performance 
at the Camargo Society remain in the British repertoire 
today—notably Job and Facade* The dancers all gave 
their services, and felt themselves honoured to be chosen 
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by a choreographer to <lance in his or her ballet and to have 
the chance, if only for two days, to appear in an all-ballet 
performance. Even the star dancers were happy to be 
included, and such names as Lopokova, Markova, Dolin 
and Ludmilla were among those who danced at the 
Camargo Society performances. 

In the autumn, after my meeting with Madame Rambert 
in the Cecchetti examination room, she sent for me. She 
told me that one of her pupils, a young choreographer 
called Antony Tudor, was writing a ballet for the 
Camargo Society. The ballet was Adam and Eue, to a 
score by Constant Lambert. Tudor was short of one 
girl. Madame Rambert sent me to the rehearsal, which 
was already in progress, to see if I would do. I stayed and 
rehearsed and immediately was fascinated. The move¬ 
ments Tudor was composing seemed strange—but not 
too difficult—and I was very pleased when he said he 
would keep me on. We rehearsed in a leisurely fashion 
over a period of some weeks and Tudor insisted that every 
detail was gone over and over again until it was just as 
he wanted it. Even then things were not right at die last 
minute. When we got to the orchestrd rehearsal it 
sounded diSerent from die piano score and the costumes 
were difficult to work in. Prudence Hyman, who was 
dancing Eve, split her costume at the dress rehearsal— 
I always remember the way she continued to dance, 
apparendy oblivious of what had happened. The per¬ 
formance took place on 4. December 1932, and was mainly 
memorable to me because of all the wonderful ex- 
Diaghilev dancers whom I met baebtage. The place 
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seemed to be alive with celebrities. Indeed tlie casts 
of all the ballets included many dancers who have since 
become famous. 

Neither the Vic-Wclls Ballet under Ninette de Valois, 
giving performances at the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells, 
nor the Ballet Club under Marie Rambert at the Mercury 
Theatre had the money or faciUties the Camargo Society 
offered with its West End theatre and smart audience. 
With two British companies established, however, the 
Camargo Society had fulfilled its purpose. It only 
remained to encourage the audience to go for its ballet to 
the wilds of Islington or Notting Hill Gate instead of 
Drury Lane and the Haymarket. 

All English dancers now hoped to perform with one of 
these two companies. It was no easy task. Both ,com- 
panics were very short of funds, and both had schools 
attached to the companies, so that unless you were a pupil 
at one of tlic schools it was very hard to get in. I had 
written to Ninette dc Valois for an audition, but was told 
pohtcly by letter that there were no vacancies. Rambert 
told me the same thing, adding that she might use me if 
a vacancy occurred in the future. 

I had to wait exaedy one year. In December 1933 I 
was again sent for by Rambert. This time she made me 
an offer to dance in her company on Sunday nights at the 
Ballet Club. Three of her dancers. Prudence Hyman, 
Betty Cuff and Elizabeth Ruxton had just joined Les 
Ballets Russes de Monte-Carlo. This was one of the com¬ 
panies that had grown up in France with some of the old 
Diaghilev ballets and Massine’s new symphonic ballets in 
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the repertoire. Rambert was very proud that three of her 
girls had been accepted into this ‘ Russian ’ company, but 
diey left three vacancies in her own company, and luckily 
for me there were not, at that time, sufficiently advanced 
dancers in her school to fill these places. So Madame 
offered me the opportunity to work with her at tlic Ballet 
Club. I was happy to do this because it meant experience 
with a ballet company witliout giving up teaching alto¬ 
gether. The performances took place only once a week 
—on Sunday nights at the Mercury Theatre widi occa¬ 
sional West End seasons or short tours. As the theatre 
has such a small seating capacity, it was impossible to pay 
salaries to the dancers and expenses only were offered. 
Some girls received as little as one shilling a performance, 
but I was to receive halfi-a-crown. The absence of salary 
meant that all dancers had to earn their hving in other 
ways, unless they were still students and hved at home. 
Some worked iu cabarets or musical shows, some got 
film work and quite a few of the main dancers also danced 
with the Vic-Wells Company and found they could just 
live on the combined salaries. I was fortunate in having 
my teaching connection. I knew it would be hard indeed 
to fit in rehearsals with my children's classes, but I con¬ 
sidered myself lucky by comparison \vith die others, 
because I had a steady income : I really was going to get 
the best of both worlds. 


(l.OM) 
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Chapter 7 

THE BALLET CLUB AND MADAME RAMBERT 

I CONTINUED to dancc with Madame Rambert’s Company 
imtil 1938. During that five years, in the strange atmo¬ 
sphere of a ballet company, I changed gradually from a 
student into a professional dancer. The contact with 
Madame’s dynamic personality and all the interesting 
people she gathered around her was as important to the 
development of her young artists as the work itself. 

Sunday evening at the Ballet Club was quite a social 
event in those days, and many distinguished visitors 
to London would gather there. The dancers, without 
quite realising that they were part of the beginnings of 
British ballet, felt serious about their work. There was 
a sense of pioneering, a sense that they must help in every 
way. No-one, of course, felt this stronger than Madame, 
whose vitality, enthusiasm and amazing drive kept both 
herself and everyone constantly on the run. Extra¬ 
ordinary results were achieved. On the very small stage 
of the Mercury Theatre, and with very little expenditure, 
many good ballets were produced and.a generation of 
dancers was bom. 

A great deal of fiiction, however, went into the 

makings of these ballets and these artists. Hardly a day 

went by without Madame clashing with a choreographer, 

designer, dancer or just the class pianist! There were 

rows. There were tears. Constantly there were scenes 
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—^and always someone was being driven to distraction 
about something. There was certainly never a dull 
moment at the Ballet Club. . . . 

When I first joined the company, Madame Rambert 
was endeavouring to build up a repertoire as rapidly as 
possible. It was fortunate for me that the two major 
choreographers she used at that time were Ashton and 
Tudor. Ashton was also working with the Vic-Wells 
Company, so was not able to give much of his time to 
us, but Tudor was entirely dependent on Rambert and 
worked for her, it seemed to me, in every capacity. He 
took a lot of the classes and he also played the piano for 
class when Madame was teaching. He was the stage 
manager for the Sunday shows, and, as he was dancing 
in the ballets, often had to give the lighting cues to 
the electrician while he was dancing on the stage. At 
times, I remember, he had to go off the stage just before 
the end of the ballet to bring the curtain down. He was 
also, at one time, secretary to the Ballet Club. His most 
important work, however, was the production of his own 
ballets, into which he put a great deal of time and thought. 

The ballerina of the Ballet Club at this time was Alicia 
Markova, who was also Ballerina of the Vic-Wells 
Ballet. She was a great inspiration to me as she was to 
many other English dancers in both companies. I 
admired her dancing for its amazing lighmess and its 
ethereal quahty, and especially I remember her wonderful 

feet They seemed to me to talk She was a glamorous 

^onality to us, having danced with Diaghilev and 
having achieved so much at an age when most of us were 
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stiU students. Among the soloists were Pearl Argyle, 
Maude Lloyd, Diana Gould, Walter Gore and Hugh 
Laing. From all of these artists I learnt a great deal both 
on and off the stage, from how to control my breath to 
refraining from whistling in the dressing-room because 
it is unlucky ! 

There were only two dressing-rooms for all the female 
dancers. One of these was used by the corps de ballet, 
who were mainly students in the Rambert school; the 
rest of us dressed together in the other. This was very 
valuable to me : not only was I able to watch the others 
making up and preparing for the performance, but I 
also had the privilege of hearing them discuss their r 61 es 
with each other and with the choreographers. I dis¬ 
covered that a performance can be made, or ruined, in a 
dressing-room. And I learnt from them the important 
business of* grooming oneself’ 

It is not enough to put make-up on one’s face, and to 
dress up in the costume and head-dress. There are many 
more subtleties than that. Make-up must be varied 
according to the role and the lights that will be used in 
the different ballets. The size of the theatre must also 
be considered. How to dress hair in different styles for 
various periods, to change it quickly in a short interval 
and still look tidy—these were some of the hardest things 
to learn. From the other girls I learnt how to use a 
hair-net without its showing and to tie a tape round my 
head to get a firm classical style; also various tricks to 
keep head-dresses in place and to attach false curls. I 
was never very good with hair, so in spite of my kind 
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friends I still dropped some curls during a performance 
on the stage. I also lost my hat one evening in the 
Scottish dance in Fagade. Rightly Madame was very 
angry. Next morning in class she told me that such 
behaviour was amateur and inexcusable. 1 felt ashamed 
and I began to realise the importance of paying attention 
to one’s appearance on tlie stage, besides dancing perfectly. 
Gradually I learnt to be more careful about my appearance 
and make-up, but it took many rows with Madame 
Rambert and much patient kindly advice from Hugh 
Laing and Antony Tudor before the importance of this 
question of ‘ grooming ’ really sank in. 

The costumes were looked after by a wardrobe mistress, 
who had so much to do that we would help by sewing 
part of our own costumes ourselves. Sometimes we 
would sew on the sequins, and often we made our own 
* head-dresses.’ This taught us to be careful with our 
costumes. If we tore them we had to mend them 
ourselves. 

Most of our rehearsing was done on Sundays because 
this was the only day we could get all the dancers 
together. We would start after lunch and rehearse the 
whole show, which we then performed at nine o’clock 
in the evening. This way I acquired endurance : the 
rehearsals were often hard and diere was no question of 
marking (walking through) a ballet. We had to dance 
full-out all the time. We changed the ballets almost 
every Sunday, which meant remembering them, because 
it might be many months before we danced them again, 
I soon discovered how important it is to remember a 
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part. When a dancer forgets, someone else who remem¬ 
bers may be put in her place. 

It was not a big enough company to have many 
understudies. If a dancer fell ill, someone who knew the 
role might go on and dance it, though she was unsuitable 
to fill the part. So it was advisable to leam as many roles 
as possible to get a chance of* going on ’ in an emergency. 
It was not often that the solo dancers fell ill and very 
rare for them to be unable to dance because of an injury. 
Competition was so intense that we would dance through 
almost any pain rather than give someone else the chance 
to dance our roles—there was always the fear that we 

them back. For instance dancers get 
blistered toes, which can be very painful, but in those 
days the blood would come through tights, shoes and 
all, before a dancer would think of giving in. 

On one occasion I turned my ankle two days before 
the first performance of a new ballet in which I had a. 
leading role. I strapped up my ankle and squeezed the 
swollen foot into my ballet shoe rather than miss that 
first performance. The ankle gave me trouble for 
eighteen months afterwards ; constantly I had to have 
treatment for it, but I never missed a performance. 
Nowadays, no doubt, I would be made to take medical 
advice earlier and would be forced to rest immediately. 
Had I rested then the ankle might have been well quite 
soon, but I might never have danced in Dark Elegies, the 
ballet which suited me better in many ways, than any 
other I ever danced. 

In every ballet company (and I have had experience 


might not get 
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of many companies since those days) the dancers always 
complain about the ‘ artistic direction ’—that is, tlic way 
a company is run. The Ballet Rambert was no exception 
to this rule. But to get results in a ballet company it is 
often necessary for the director to be ruthless. He or 
she must have a policy and stick to it, and cannot 
consider individual dancers who have to be sacrificed to 
the whole. It is hard, almost impossible, for the dancers 
to see this, and so they feel unhappy and frustrated. 

Madame had a way of making personal remarks about 
us in class and rehearsal, so we all developed complexes 
about our shortcomings. Sometimes this was good 
because it made the dancer work on the fault and try to 
correct it. For instance, one dancer with rather sloppy 
footwork was constantly being told she had ‘ cotton¬ 
wool feet,* and eventually she improved them. But in 
my case the problem was that my legs were not a good 
shape, so that I was not allowed to diice in a short skirt 
or wear a tu-tu. Luckily for me there were not many 
ballets in the repertoire where tu-tus were worn. 

While I was in the company I often went to class with 
Rambert. In common with other directors, she liked 
her dancers to attend her classes to acquire a uniform 
style. She took many rehearsals herself, though Ashton 
and Tudor rehearsed their own ballets. I learnt a great 
deal through working with these two choreographers. 
Although they worked differently when composing a 
ballet, they both had the knack of getting what they 
wanted out of you, things you didn*t know you could 
do. Ashton was very satisfying to work with because 
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he liked to exploit every dancer by taking his or her best 
quality and developing it. You really felt the r 61 c was 
part of you, and his ballets were very enjoyable to 
dance. 

Tudor, on the other hand, would insist on every 
movement being performed in just the way he wanted, 
and would spend hours exactly fitting a dancer to his 
conception of the whole. Usually he chose difficult 
music and would not accept the slightest variation from 
his interpretation. He liked to work out most of a ballet 
on one or two dancers who were used to his style and 
type of movements; then he would teach the rest of 
the cast. After I had danced in two or three of his 
ballets, I was lucky enough to be used by him for this 
purpose. I was cast in the corps de ballet when he was 
writing Jardin aux Liias, but he also used me to work 
out the solo role which Pearl Argyle was to dance, as 
she was busy at that time rehearsing with the Vic-Wells 
Ballet. Time drew nearer and nearer to the first night, but 
still Pearl did not learn the part. At last, a week before 
the performance, she said she could not do it. Tudor 
immediately said he would use me, but Madame Rambert 
was not sure I was suitable or ready for such an important 
role. Tudor insisted and eventually Madame agreed. 
Perhaps this was the happiest day of my career. The 
ballet was an immediate success and I had my first notice, 
a very good one, in The Titties. I was grateful that 
I had been able to justify Tudor’s beUef in me. 



Chapter 8 


ANTONY TUDOR AND THE OPERA AT 

COVENT GARDEN 

There are many people who contribute to the making 
of a dancer. From teachers you learn to train your body 
and muscles and acquire a technique ; from the director 
or ballet mistress you learn to present yourself on the 
stage and so develop a stage personaUty ; from the 
choreographers you learn to use your body as a means 
of expressing his or her ideas through dance movement. 
The idea may only be an interpretation of a piece of 
music, but it will be his idea of the music and not your 
own that you must express. To work with a choreog¬ 
rapher at the height of his creative powers is, I think, 
the most wonderful experience for a dancer and the 
quickest way to develop her potentialities, to learn her 
emotional range. 

Ballets are handed down from one generation of 
dancers to the next, so usually you will learn your rdles 
from another dancer or the ballet mistress. Sometimes 
the choreographer himself will reproduce one of his old 
ballets on a new cast, but the results are never quite the 
same as with the original cast on whom the b^et was 
fint created. 

I shall always be grateful to Madame Rambert for 
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making it possible for me to meet and work with Antony 
Tudor, and to Tudor for creating on me so many wonder¬ 
ful roles. After the success in Jardin aux Lilas, Rambert 
never prevented his using me again. He gave me the 
chance to dance in many of his ballets and started to use 
me as a dramatic soloist, utilising my technique for this 
purpose and developing in me a sense of comedy which 
I did not think I had. He certainly gave me every oppor¬ 
tunity to achieve success in this way, by giving me varied 
but always suitable roles. 

As he became more successful he was commissioned 
by other managements to choreograph for them. For 
such jobs the choreographer was usually able to choose 
his ovm dancers, and Tudor naturally enough recom¬ 
mended the dancers he most liked to work with. In this 
way I had my first introduction to West End musicals, 
opera-ballet and television. That Tudor felt he could use 
me in all these different spheres was a very great help and 
encouragement. I was certainly very pleased when he 
chose me to dance with Hugh Laing in the musical play 
The Happy Hypocrite, for which he was arranging the 
dances. This was an Ivor Novello production in which 
Novello and Vivien Leigh starred. Hugh and I danced 
a Pastoral Pas de Deux and a small mimed ballet with 
Vivien Leigh, on a stage within the stage. This was raised 
up and was very small, only nine feet wide and even less 
in depth. So we had to dance our steps very carefully or 
we should have fallen on to the real stage. It was excellent 
training in precision and control. Novello and several 
of the actors watched our performance from the stage 
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every night. If we made a mistake, we couldn’t hope for 
its not being seen ! 

Although our appearance was only short I found it very 
useful to perform the same thing every night: it gave 
me a chance to correct the faults of the previous day. 
Unfortunately the play did not run for very long—a few 
weeks on tour and then only six or seven weeks at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, London. I was sorry when it all 
finished, because I had enjoyed working in an atmosphere 
so different fiom a ballet company, and seeing how actors 
work at perfecting their roles. Previously I had thought 
it would be very dull to do the same thing every night, 
but now I realised that no two performances are ever 
alike. Always something new occun and you can always 
find something which can be improved. 

After I began to work with him, Tudor choreographed 
two separate international opera seasons at Covent 
Garden. The first season came not long after I joined 
the Ballet Club when I was in the corps de ballet; the 
second was the last season before the war. By then I was 
a soloist. To begin with I thought the Opera House very 
vast and found the discipline and red tape difficult. It 
seemed so impersonal that I could not see how any artistry 
came out of it all. We dancers were used not only to 
dance the set ballets like the polka and fugue in Schwanda 
^d the divertissements in Cenerentola, but also as extras 
(choir boys) in Loltengrin, maidens in Turandot and 
mebelungs (dwarfi) in The Ring. In Turandot we had to 
stand for thirty minutes on some steps holding a basket of 
flowers. We got terrible cramp in our arms, but were 
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not allowed by the opera producer to change our position. 
He was a German and very strict. I remember getting 
into trouble with him one day because I was not wearing 
the correct shoes at a dress rehearsal of Trauiata^ in which 
a few of us had to dance a gipsy dance. There were no 
special shoes for the dancers: we just had to go to the 
wardrobe and find a pair that fitted after all the singers 
had chosen theirs. The shoes were far too big for us and 
it was impossible to keep them on while dancing. So I 
decided to wear my own character dancing shoes for fear 
of turning my ankle. The producer was very angry and 
told me I must wear the shoes provided or not appear in 
the opera. So I wore tlie shoes, which came off after the 
first step and I finished the ballet barefoot! The next day 
the wardrobe produced shoes of the correct size for all 
of us. 

The dancers found it hard to take die opera seriously. 
The productions were old-fashioned, and the clothes often 
ill fitting to the point of being comical. It was not easy 
to feel that anything we did was convincing to the 
audience, as it certainly did not convince us. After the 
elegant ballet costumes we were used to, we found it 
especially amusing to see each other dressed as niebelungs 
in sack cloth and long beards. I am afraid we did not find 
the movements we were asked to do as niebelungs any 
less entertaining. But we worked hard in our set ballets. 
Tudor arranged a very nice polka for five couples in 
Schwanda, and a Pas de Trois, in which I danced, in 
Cenerentola. For this opera a stage cloth was used. We 
found this cloth very slippery and difficult, because it is 
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hard to dance on ‘ pomtes * on anything but unpolished 
boards or lino. I was covered with confusion and shame 
one evening when I caught my foot on this stage doth 
and fell down, the eighteenth-century costume, hoop and 
all, covering my head. I was consoled when 1 was told 
that this is good luck for a dancer : there is a theatrical 
superstition that you always return to a stage on which 
you have fallen down. 

One of the main attractions of those seasons was the 
opportunity we had of hearing the operas sung by some 
of the greatest international singers of our day. It was 
fascinating to see how they clung to their own individual 
interpretation of their roles and did not sink themselves 
into the production as we dancers are-trained to do. In 
fact the star singers sometimes did not rehearse at all, but 
only arrived from abroad in time to sing at the perform¬ 
ance. It always amazed me that they knew where to go, 
and did not bump into each other all the time. 

During our last opera season in May 1939 Tudor cast 
me to dance the Principal in Aida, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who was conducting, wanted a star name, and asked for 
Margot Fonteyn to be engaged. I was to be the under¬ 
study, but on two occasions Fonteyn was unable to dance, 
and I went on for her. In spite of being dreadfully nervous, 
this was a most exciting experience. To be alone, the 
only moving person on that vast stage, with all the singers 
dressing the stage while only I danced, was indeed wonder¬ 
ful. I do not think I will ever forget the thrill when I first 
entered and looked out into the audience. AU 1 could see 
were the white shirts of the men and the sparkling of the 
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jewels and tiaras of the women (everyone wore evening 
dress to the opera in those days), and Sir Thomas’s baton 
raised to give me the beat. I was very proud to think that 
this great man was conducting his orchestra for me to 
dance to and that all those people’s eyes in the audience 
were fixed on me alone. At moments like this, which 
come rarely to most dancers, all the hard work and 
practice seem worth while. The sense of achievement is 
complete and you really feel you have arrived at the top. 
For ordinary dancers like you and me, however, the next 
day will find you back in the corps de ballet, the glamour 
of the previous night departed, both feet planted firmly 
on the ground, as you struggle through your daily 
exercises at the ‘ barre.* 



Chapter 9 


DE MULE, TUDOR AND THE 
LONDON BALLET 

One of the many people I met at Rambert’s during the 
late thirties was an American girl called Agnes de Mille, 
at that time quite unknown in this country. She used 
to come to class and occasionally give recitals at the 
Mercury Theatre. These consisted mainly of solo dances, 
but she used Hugh Laing as her partner for some numbers. 
We were very struck by her control of gesture and mime 
and the amazing variety of her facial expressions. All her 
dances were arranged by herself, and she presented a most 
varied programme. 

One day Agnes de Mille asked three or four of 
Rambert’s dancers if they would like to Work with her. 
She wanted to work out some group dances, and she told 
us that if we were good enough and the dances a success, 
we could dance witli her at her next recital. She could 
not pay us for rehearsals, but we were very pleased to 
work with a new choreographer, especially as her 
medium was so different. She gathered her troupe and 
started by giving us classes in modem dance. We spent 
several weeks just learning the new movements and 
particularly learning to relax more than is usual in 
classical ballet. We also found that we had to leam a lot 
about timing for comedy and giving different emphasis 
to leg and arm movements. 


61 
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After a while we began working on the group dances 
themselves; we did not call them ballets, as they were 
not very long. One of these was called Rodeo^ in which 
we were all cow-girls riding hones; another, Dusty a 
dance for three of us, in which we were women caught 
in a dust storm. The subjects and the music sprang from 
sources that are almost completely American, so it was 
hard for us to understand them. 

After working for a very long time we eventually gave 
performances in public and on television. The public 
response at that time was not good, but we dancers felt 
we had gained valuable experience in widening our 
knowledge of dance expression. Some years later, Agnes 
de Mille rewrote Rodeo for the Ballet Russe de Monte” 
Carlo in America, when it was an immediate success, and 
it is now danced by Ballet Theatrey another American 
company. 

During 1937 Antony Tudor and Agnes de Mille had 
worked closely together. He wrote a part for her in his 
ballet Dark Elegies, and in June of that year they combined 
to form a little company. This was a sensible thing to do, 
since the dancers that Tudor usually used were also the 
ones that de Mille worked with. The company was 
called Dance Theatre, and a trial week was put on at the 
playhouse Theatre, Oxford. Tudor choreographed 
Gallant Assembly, a new ballet which was a period piece 
with many mime roles, including one for de Mille. We 
also revived a number of the best works of both choreog¬ 
raphers. But it was a disastrous week financially. The 
httie money they had raised was all spent in putting on 
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the ballets, and when Friday came there was not enough 
money in the box office even to pay the dancers their 
meagre ^3 a week. A kind friend came to the rescue 
and, thanks to his gift of we were able to pay for 
our digs and leave the town free of debt. 

Unfortunately for the dancers the company could not 
fin d any more engagements, and broke up. Apart from 
financial problems the two choreographers seemed to be 
moving in different directions and perhaps found their 
ideals too far apart. I returned to the Ballet Club but 
continued to work with Agnes de Mille on her recital 
dances. I also continued teaching, because my classes 
were still my only real source of income. 

Tudor, however, wanted to form his own company. 
He did not feel he could develop any further on the tiny 
Mercury Theatre stage, and of recent years he had had 
many disagreements with Madame Rambert. But he 
had to wait fifteen months before an opportunity arose 
during the autumn of 1938 when he formed a company 
with headquarters at the Toynbee Hall Theatre in the 
East End of London. It was called The London Ballet 
and started fortnightly performances in December of 
that year. 

Tudor asked me if I would join the company as one 
of his principal dancers, providing that I did not dance 
at the Ballet Club any more. This was a difiicult decision. 
The venture could so easily collapse, like the previous 
one, and Madame Rambert was well established. I 
decided to gamble and backed Tudor. After all he had 
gambled on me and given me my first solo role, against 
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Madame Rambert s advice, when I was a young inexperi¬ 
enced dancer. 

Tudor wrote a new ballet called Gala Performance for 
The London Ballet's opening night. This is the story of 
three ballerinas all appearing at the same performance 
and each trying to outdo the other. He wrote the three 
roles for Maude Lloyd, Gerd Larsen and me. They were 
very technical classical parts, set to Prokofieff^s Classical 
Symphony^ but in them he gave us some nice characterisa¬ 
tions and comedy touches. It surprised me to find the 
audience really laughing. I had never made them do 
that before ! 

The performances at Toynbee were fairly successful 
and we soon built up a small but enthusiastic following. 
We revived eight of Tudor’s ballets, but could not afford 
to employ any other choreographer. The season con¬ 
tinued through the spring until, in the early summer, we 
went to Covent Garden to dance with the opera. 

I enjoyed those Toynbee performances so much because 
the audiences were appreciative and because the company 
was so united. We were determined to make it a 
permanent company and to help Tudor achieve this end. 
We knew that there were many difficulties, especially 
the financial one, but we were prepared to sacrifice much 
while the company was built up. To increase the interest 
in ballet and to enlarge our audiences, Tudor gave 
lectures at Morley College and Toynbee Hall, where 
two or three of us would demonstrate for him. By this 
time classes were already being given to office workers 
at the Old Vic and Sadler s Wells Theatres under Ninette 
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de Valois, and Tudor started similar amateur classes at 
both Morley College and Toynbee Hall where he (or I) 
would teach the rudiments of ballet. This way we were 
hoping to build a more informed audience. 

We had to do our company classes and rehearsing at 
Tudor’s studio in Chiswick, as we could only get the 
Toynbee theatre occasionally. We also had to rely on 
the local Toynbee stage staff and any kind friends who 
would help with the box office and other administrative 
jobs, as we could not afford to pay any staff of our ovra. 
We all had a job to do as well as dancing. Mine was to 
take classes or rehearsals, if Tudor was not there. I was 
very glad to do this, as it let me out of sewing the 
costumes, which I hated 1 Often we could not start 
rehearsals until the evening, after we had finished our 
other jobs (I was still teaching during the day), so that 
they continued late into the night. This we enjoyed 
and we kept ourselves going with cups of tea. We were 
only a small group and a very happy company. At the 
end of our first year we went to Tudor’s studio to hear 
his plans for our second season before beginning our 
August hohday. The season was to start in October 
1939. None of us dreamt at that moment that we would 
never work with Tudor again. 



Chapter to 


WARTIME—LUNCH-HOUR BALLET AT 

THE ARTS THEATRE 

I WENT to the South of France as usual for my holiday. 
When I returned on 3 September war had already 
broken out. Tudor told me that there would be no 
work in the English theatres until the war was over, so 
he was going to America to fulfil a contract as choreog¬ 
rapher which he had received from a new company 
just formed in New York. He left in my charge all the 
property, scenery and costumes of The London Ballet, 
saying, ‘ The war will be over very soon and we will 
start the company again.* 

Margaret Craske also left England and asked me to 
take over her school. This I was happy to do, and was 
proud to be giving class at 26 West Street, the studio 
which had such a high professional reputation and where 
so many great dancers had danced. 

Everyone in London that September waited for the 

air-raids and the bombs that never fell. Gradually Hfe 

returned to normal and the classes at West Street 

flourished. One day, towards the end of September, a 

man in a bowler hat walked into class and astonished me 

by asking if I could put him in touch with Tudor, as he 

had bought the Arts Theatre, Leicester Square, and was 

opening it shortly as a Centre of Ballet! He wished 
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to use The London Ballet as his resident company and 
wanted to open with a season in three weeks’ time ! 1 
told him that Tudor was in America, and that without 
liim the whole scheme was impossible. Mr Rubin was 
very persistent and suggested that the dancers should be 
got together and that we could run the company our¬ 
selves. After cabling Tudor for his consent and after a 
great deal of difficulty in tracing the dancers, who had 
joined various civilian Services, we managed to get 
most of them together. Under Maude Lloyd and me, 
rehearsals started. 

The Arts Theatre opened with a performance by The 
London Ballet on 30 November 1939. We continued 
to perform at the Arts, and sometimes on tour, until 
May 1940 by which time most of our boys had been 
called into the Forces. So Mr Rubin asked us to com¬ 
bine with Madame Rambert’s company, which he was 
backing at that time, and which was also short of boys. 
This we did and continued to perform through lie 
summer, as The London-Rambert Ballet Company. We 
had a strong company of experienced solo dancers and 
corps de ballet, chosen from the best dancers of both 
companies, vidth a large interesting joint repertoire. 
Unlike others, this company was directed by a com¬ 
mittee which included Madame Rambert, Andr^c 
Howard, Walter Gore and myself. 

The next twelve months were the best year of my 
dancing Hfe. I danced a great variety of roles from the 
tragic Chatelaine in Andr^c Howard’s Fete itrange to 
Peter in Frank Staff’s comic Peter and the Wolf, and was 
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dancing so much that for the first time I had no time to 
teach, except sometimes to give classes to the company. 
But I was glad of the opportunity to devote all my 
energy to my own dancing and performances. 

In the autumn of that year the long-expected night 
raids hit London, and we, at the litde Arts Theatre, 
shared with the Windmill and the Players Theatre the 
distinction of never closing. 

Very early in the Blitz I proposed to Mr Rubin that 
we should present Lunch-hour Ballet at the Arts. 
Although Madame Rambert at first opposed the idea, 
we presented a lunch-time show fi'om one to two o’clock, 
with two ballets and one short interval, providing our 
audiences with coffee and sandwiches on a tray. We 
charged only one shilling admittance and our slogan was 
‘ Ballet for a Bob.’ The idea immediately caught on 
and was such a success that we soon added a second 
performance, with two different ballets, 2.15-3.15, 
then later Tea Ballet fi:om 3.30-4.30. On Satiudays and 
Sundays the demand was so great that we had to do four 
and eventually five shows each day, and the audience, 
which consisted pardy of members of the Forces on 
leave, sometimes stayed for the whole lot. 

It was very tiring for the dancers, as there was no 
chance to go out between shows. In fact, it was just 
non-stop ballet At week-ends a dancer might dance 
anything up to ten ballets a day if he or she was in every 
ballet, and be working continuously fi^om i.o p.m. till 
7.0 p.m., though this was unlikely. I think the most I 
danced was nine ballets (all on * pointe, however) on a 
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day when Sally Gilmour was away. It was very hard 
work indeed, especially as our nights were disturbed by 
the raids; but the dancers were wonderful and never 
allowed the performances to drop off through lack of 
spirit. 

We continued all through that winter and persevered 
even when day-time raids started. Still the audiences 
came. Looking back, it seems madness. There was 
nothing except a glass roof between the dancers in their 
net dresses and the fire bombs that were being dropped 
all around while we continued to pirouette ! We never 
thought about it at the time, and never considered any 
alternative. 

There was only one occasion when we nearly could 
not give a performance—Sunday, ii May 1941. A 
very severe raid on Saturday night in the Leicester Square 
area had put the local power station out of action. We 
arrived to give our Sunday shows, only to find the 
theatre in darkness. There was no light at all. Deter¬ 
mined not to break our record, we decided to dance in 
the light of borrowed lamps. We even tried using car 
headlamps, but this did not work. So we put a row of 
hurricane lamps as footlights across the stage. Unfortun¬ 
ately the light &om these was not very strong, so there 
was no point in wearing costumes. Rather than dis¬ 
appoint the audience who had turned up to sec us, we 
let them watch a rehearsal in practice clothes of Czemy 2, 
a new work by Frank Staff. The effect in silhouette was 
very strange, but the audience was fiiscinatcd. 

Shordy after this the company broke up. There were 
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many reasons, mainly financial. The dancers could not 
go on existing on the very low salaries they were 
receiving (in some cases only thirty shillings a week). 
With such hard work they had to have more to eat. 
So we asked British Actors* Equity to help. They were 
just becoming interested in ballet dancers, and were 
more than ready to intercede with Mr Rubin on our 
behalf. But the Arts Theatre being so small and the 
price of seats so low, it was not possible for him to raise 
our salaries: he said he simply could not put any more 
into the venture or take the risk of sending the company 
on tour. So it was a deadlock. Very reluctandy we 
accepted the inevitable. Ballet at the Arts was over, and 
we all had to look for work elsewhere. 



Chapter ii 


SADLER’S WELLS 

It was not possible in 1941 to remain out of work for 
long. Anyone of call-up age, as I was, would very 
quickly find themselves in the Forces. Not only did I feel 
iat I was not particularly suited to the Services, I was 
convinced that I could contribute more by staying in my 
own profession and helping to keep alive some of the 
things for which we were fighting. It was hard to find 
a place in which to dance, however, as there were only 
two companies still in existence, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
and the International Ballet. I lost no time in going to 
see Miss Ninette de Valois. 

Although I had met her on various occasions and knew 
she must have seen me dance countless times, I had never 
succeeded in getting an audition with her, in spite of 
my earlier attempts, I saw her now at the New Theatre, 
which was the wartime London home of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, and we talked informally of die problems 
of keeping a ballet company going under war conditions. 
She was very kind and explained diat she had lost a lot of 
artists recendy and might therefore soon find a vacancy 
for me, as she was in need of experienced dancen. But 
I did not dare hope that she really would be able to take 
me into the company. That, I thought, would be too 
great a stroke of luck. A few weeks later I heard that one 
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of the girls had left, and was advised to go to see Miss de 
Valois in Glasgow, where the company were playing the 
following week. I bought my ticket and travelled on the 
night train. It was an unpleasant journey through 
blackcd-out England, a night when air raids made it 
necessary for our train to be diverted to avoid damaged 
lines. We arrived four hours late and in a different station 
from the scheduled one. I felt shaken, and nervously 
made my way to the theatre where the Sadler*s Wells 
Ballet was playing. As I was waiting at the stage door to 
see Miss de Valois, one of the company came up to me. 

‘ Congratulations,’ she said ; ‘ so glad you have Joined 
us! ’ ‘ Have 1 ? ’ I exclaimed with amazement. ‘ Of 
course—read the notice board.’ On the board was the 
cast for Comus, Robert Helpmann’s first ballet, and my 
name was included in the corps de ballet for the ‘ Rout * 
scene. I was down for rehearsal the next day. Delighted 
I rushed to thank Helpmann for casting me, and so helping 
me to get the vacancy. 

I also saw Miss de Valois, who explained the situation 
to me. She told me that she wanted me primarily as a 
teacher, to take company classes and coach the younger 
dancers, thus helping the ballet mistress, who had to take 
all the rehearsals when Miss de Valois herself was not 
with the company. She would also use me in the corps de 
ballet, but regretted she would not be able to use me as a 
soloist. I was so pleased to be working with Sadler s 
Wells at all that I gladly accepted the contract and, like 
all members of the corps de ballet at that time, received 
four pounds a week. I considered myself lucky indeed to 
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get into the company at all in those difficult and troubled 


days. 

Working with Miss dc Valois was a revelation. Her 
company was so different &om the small companies with 
which I had worked previously. The discipline was 
excellent and aU the dancers had a most professional 
approach to their work. They were given a part to dance 
or understudy, and tliis was done well, to the very best 
of their ability. The atmosphere was slightly impersonal, 
and I soon saw and learnt that in a large professional 
company there is no time for discussions and arguments. 
The director’s word is law. The very great respect and 
a dmir ation which the danccrs had for Miss de Valois 
made this the most natural tiling in the world. 

I did not dance much for the first few weeks during 
which I was with the company, as I had to learn the 
repertoire; but I did start giving class to the company 
on the second day I was with them. This was something 
of an ordeal, as both Margot Fonteyn and Robert Help¬ 
mann were present. These two great artists were 
wonderful to teach, and after I had overcome my first 
shyness I always found it very inspiring to have them in 
my class. They were so receptive and eager to Icam 
anything that might help to improve or further their 
technique, and I admired the attitude which they both 
had, that a dancer has never stopped learning, and that the 
greatest can Icam ftom the least They liked to practise 
just before a performance to get their muscles warm, but 
this is one of the hardest things for a dancer to do alone, 
so during the five years I was with the company it 
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frequently happened that I gave one or other, or both, 
this short ‘ warming up ’ practice before the evening 
performance. 

When I first joined the company, a great many weeks 
were spent touring the blacked-out towns of England. 
Often we gave nine performances a week—six evening 
shows and three matinees—and the one free day, Sunday, 
was spent in travelling. It was hard work, but the 
company’s spirit was good, and a wonderful example 
was given to us all by Margot Fonteyn. I do not re¬ 
member that she ever missed a performance ; she certainly 
never spared herself, and always danced to her audience 
as beautifully as she could. It made no difference what 
the town was or what the audience; she was just as 
conscientious, just as careful with her make-up, and just 
as particular over her performance. Always self-critical 
and striving to improve, not only her own parts but the 
ballet as a whole, she would still fmd time to be charming 
to her fellow artists and to give encouragement to the 
yoimger dancers in the company. 

Among these was a child not yet fifteen, called Beryl 
Grey—known affectionately as ‘ little Beryl ’—a most 
talented dancer with, even at that age, a strong but easy 
technique. It was most interesting to watch her give 
her first performances of important roles, the lovely 
flowing quality she gave to Les Sylphides and the assurance 
with wliich she danced her first Lac des Cygnes on her 
fifteenth birthday. . . . 

Other important soloists were Julia Farron, who brings 
distinction to every role she dances, large or small, and 
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Mar)' Horner. Mary was the most virtuoso dancer in 
the company at that time. She had a strong technique 
and good pirouettes, and Ashton had written a special role 
for her in his ballet Les Patitieurs. She was also tlie only 
dancer in the company to perform the role of Swanilda 
in Coppelia. 

Forsomemonths I danced in thecorps de ballet and gave 
classes, but I did not have to wait very long before my 
previous work and experience came in useful. It happened 
on Boxing Day, 1941, that both Mary Homer and her 
understudy, Patricia Garnett, were ill. There was no- 
one to dance the ‘ Blue Girl * in Les Patineurs^ who does 
thirty-two JouetU turns. Helpmann suggested that 1 
should be allowed to try, so once more I felt grateful to 
him for speaking for me—I had been too shy to make the 
suggestion myself. I got through the performance reason¬ 
ably well and blessed Miss Phipps for having made me 
do a hundred fouetth when I was young. 1 remained 
in the role, dancing it, in turn with the others, during the 
following five years I danced with the company. 

A few months later Mary was ill again, and this time 
I was lucky enough to be cast to replace her in the exacting 
role of Swanilda in Coppelia. 1 had never thought that I 
should dance the principal role in a three-act ballet, so it 
was a very pleasant surprise; but it was alarming too, 
as I knew nothing about the role and only had ten days 
in which to learn it. I was even more nervous when I 
learnt that Robert Helpmann was going to partner me. 
I was sure I would never manage the Pas de Deux 
in Act Three, which loob so fantastically difficult. We 
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had a lot of illness in the company at the time, and so we 
were very busy with other rehearsals; it was only possible 
for me, therefore, to have two rehearsals with Helpmann 
and none with the full company. I was a&aid I should 
forget it all when the evening came, so I wrote down the 
sequence of steps as I learnt them. During the perform¬ 
ance, each time I left the stage, I rushed to my notes to 
see what came next—without them I do not think I 
should have got through, it was a terrible ordeal ! 
Until you yourself have danced the principal in a three- 
act ballet, I think it is hard to reahse how much stamina 
the dancer needs to have. She is on the stage most of the 
time throughout the performance, often having to dance 
most difficult passages alone. It is a great responsibility, 
I was lucky having Helpmann to parmer me and give 
me encouragement during my first performance, and 
Constant Lambert to conduct the orchestra, A word of 
praise fi'om him, at the end, for the musicality of my 
dancing gave me confidence for future performances. I 
danced Swanilda many times with the Sadler's Wells 
Ballet during the remaining years ; in blacked-out towns 
all over England and Scotland, and at the New Theatre 
and Sadler's Wells Theatre, London. I danced it for the 
last time at Sadler's Wells Theatre on 14 September i 945 ' 
This was the height of my achievement as a dancer, and 
1 do not think many dancers could wish for more. 

As well as louring in England I twice had die interest¬ 
ing experience of touring abroad with the company under 
E.N.S.A., when we danced to the Allied troops in Belgium, 
France and Germany. The troops were very enthusiastic 
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and I think wc made many new converts to ballet. Many 
of them had never seen a ballet performance before. 

When the war ended life slowly returned to normal, 
and many changes took place at Sadler s Wells. I learnt 
from Miss de Valois of her exciting new schemes, and of 
a new job she proposed for me. Until the end of 1945 she 
had had the Ballet School and one company, but now 
she was forming a second company. In January 1946 
she offered me the post of ballet mistress to this new 
young company. This meant I should give the girl 
dancers their daily training classes (we would have a 
master for the boys), and I would take most of the 
rehearsals. Our Director would be Miss Ursula Moreton, 
who would be in charge of the company in London, 
but on tour I should have to take full responsibility for 
the company and its performances. 

It sounded fascinating, but there was one difficult 
condition ! I myself would have to give up dancing 
altogether. At first I did not think this would be possible. 
I so loved dancing that I could not imagine how I could 
give it up. But reason gradually prevailed. I knew 1 
could get no farther as a dancer, and that sooner or later 
I would have to cam my living by teaching. If I did not 
accept this job now, someone else would t^e it. At least 
I would sdll be working in a theatre and living the life of 
a dancer. I knew I would not ever want to go back to 
teaching dancing in schools, since I had been so long in 
the theatre. This new job attracted me because it gave 
me the opportunity to stay in the theatre world and to 
work with young dancers and choreographers. I could 
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see how interesting it could become, and how it might 
develop under Miss de Valois. 

So I resigned myself to giving up dancing altogether 
and accepted the post of ballet mistress to the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet. 
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Chapter i 


CHOOSING YOUR CAREER 
(A) Talent and Ability 

Before making the very important decision to go in 
for ’ ballet, there are many tilings you must consider. 
First of all you must have a very real love of dancing 
and a natural ability to move well and gracefully. You 
must be fond of music ; more important still, you must 
have a very strong sense of rhythm. Tliis can be 
developed, but it is better if it is natural to you. You 
must have an aptitude for hard work, a strong constitution 
—for a dancer’s day is frequently long—and a willingness 
to be disciphned by your teacher. The technique of 
ballet is a very exacting one, and it is necessary to repeat 
the same movements over and over again in order to 
achieve perfection.. This continues all through your 
dancing life to the last day on which you perform. So 
you must have both patience and everlasting perseverance. 

The study of dancing means many sacrifices even at 
an early age. You have to give so much of your time 
and energy to it if you want to be good that it really is 
a dedication of your whole life and being from the start. 
No half-measures will do. You must make up your 
mind to forego many of the pleasures and pastimes of 
your firiends, even when you are only ten years old. 
This is the ideal age at which to start, and it is, of course. 
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especially difficult to choose a profession that malc« such 
exacting demands on you when you are as young as that 
It is a hard decision, too, because whether you make a 
success or not as a ballet dancer does not depend only on 
your desire to dance, or your will to work hard: it 
depends to a great extent on your physique. 

(B) Physique 

You have to be bom with a suitable body and an 
expressive face. You must have good proportions, long 
limbs and feet with a good arch, and strong yet pliable 
muscles. You must not be too tall or too fat. Unfortun¬ 
ately these are things we cannot be sure about when we 
make the first choice to start training at ten, eleven or 
twelve years of age. This is a risk which we, and our 
parents, have to take : shall we grow up with the 
necessary physical requirements. 

Many, many boys and girls I have known have had 
to face this problem at seventeen or eighteen years old, 
though it is mostly a problem which affects the girls. 
After seven or eight years* work, they have developed 
in such a way that it is obvious they could never be 
stage performers. They have then been faced with the 
alternative of either becoming teachers, or giving up the 
profession altogether. In many cases this is sad indeed, 
because they are often talented dancers with strong 
techniques; but this, I am afraid, is not enough. If you 
do not possess a well-proportioned body and good clear 
features it becomes impossible to find your way into a 
ballet company today. There are so many dancers 
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training every year, and so few vacancies in ballet 
companies, that only a very few are able to get jobs. 
These are the lucky ones who combine a talent for 
dancing and a will to work hard, and also are blessed 
with the most suitable bodies. So, before you consider 
embarking on ballet as a career, remember this : tliat 
you may not have a suitable figure or the right type of 
muscles ; that you may, after years of study, grow too 
tall or too fat. It is possible to obtain guidance about 
your physique from an expert, though even this is not 
infalhblc. Some ballet schools nowadays have entrance 
auditions which include physical examinations. 

(C) Position 

There is another factor to consider when choosing ballet 
as a career. Of the few who get into ballet companies, 
only very, very few ever reach the top. I am sure we 
all imagine ounelves at the top of the tree, but only 
the rare and truly gifted reach those heights. The rest 
of us will be corps de ballet dancers and a few will be 
soloists. For these there is less of the glamour and 
publicity, and more of the drudgery and hard work. 
But there is enormous satisfaction in dancing with other 
people, and a feeling of pride when the show has gone 
well, however small a part you have played in it. A 
good corps de ballet is the backbone of any company : 
each dancer is a valuable and important part of ^e 
whole. 
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(D) Salary 

You should consider the financial prospects. A ballet 
dancer is not very highly paid. The present Equity 
minimum rate laid down by the Actors* Trade Union is 
seven pounds a week, and many dancers earn very little 
more than that at any time during tlieir career. In fact, 
twelve to fifteen pounds is considered quite a high salary 
for a soloist dancer to earn. Only the few ballerinas and 
star dancers can hope to earn higher salaries, because a 
ballet company is so expensive to run that no manage¬ 
ment can afford to pay liigh salaries to all the dancers. 
This problem is discussed in the next section. 

(E) Protection for Dancers 

Some managements still fail to provide a reasonable 
standard of payment or conditions. Corps de ballet 
dancers are seldom in a sufficiently strong bargaining 
position to obtain adequate salary or good working 
conditions themselves, because there are so many other 
dancers just waiting round the corner to get tlie job. 
So they need some organisation to do the bargaining for 
them. 

Contracts 

(r) Ballet Companies. In 1941 British Actors* Equity 
Association became interested in this problem and decided 
to include dancers in their membership, drawing up a 
special ballet contract, known as the Esher Standard 
Ballet Contract. This has been revised and improved 
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two or three times from its original form to bring it in 
line with the rising cost of living. It is used by most 
managements of ballet companies today, and at present 
provides for a minimum salary of seven pounds a week 
—or six pounds a week for the first six months if you 
have had no previous stage experience. Rehearsal weeks 
are paid for at the minimum rate of four pounds a week. 
Maximum length of the contract is one year. It also 
limits the number of rehearsal hours each day and each 
week, and ensures adequate breaks for meals. There is a 
clause providing for four classes a week, which means 
that you can be sure of having the opportunity of keeping 
up your technique without having to pay for classes 
elsewhere and stops you from growing lazy since they 
are compulsory classes. 

(2) Musical Shows. If you do not find work in a 
ballet company you can still get help from Equity and 
can work under one of their other contracts. In musical 
shows in London, dancers are employed on the Esher 
Standard Contract for Chorus which provides a minimum 
salary of seven pounds a week for once-nightly, and 
eight pounds a week for twice-nightly shows, with 
rehearsal payment at four guineas a week (and frill salary 
after four and a half weeks’ rehearsal). The contract 
limits the number of hours of rehearsal and contains 
important stipulations about the provision of costumes 
by the management. 

(3) Television. Equity has recently secured a very 
substantial increase in the minimum fees paid by the 
BBC for television productions. These new minima 
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include not less than two guineas for each full day of 
rehearsal, and not less than five guineas for each trans¬ 
mission. They apply to all dancers. 

(4) Films. Dancers who have the opportunity of 
obtaining engagements in films find it very helpful to 
consult Equity before signing a contract. Those who 
are new to the profession in particular are often ignorant 
of the proper professional rates which should be paid for 
work in films and, if they do not consult Equity in 
advance, may find themselves earning less than they 
should, and undercutting the standard of the profession 
as a whole. 

Joining Equity 

As soon as you accept your first job you should become 
a member of Equity, to which you pay a yearly sub¬ 
scription of two and a half guineas and an entrance fee 
of five shillings. For this you get the advantages of 
Equity’s negotiations with the theatrical, film and tele¬ 
vision employers and expert advice on all problems 
arising firom your engagements and contracts. You also 
have the services of Equity’s legal department if you get 
into difficulties, and the following insurance benefits: 

(i) Accident Insurance. If you sustain an accident either 
while you are working in the theatre (not an infrequent 
occurrence with dancers) or in the street or at home, you 
are entitled to five pounds a week insurance benefit for 
a maximum of twelve weeks (excluding the first week 
of disablement)—providing, of course, that you are up 
to date with your Equity subscription, and also that you 
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have been a member for twelve months. In cases of 
permanent total disablement you will get a pound a 
week for ten yean. 

(ii) Backstage Cover. You arc also automatically in¬ 
sured against loss or damage to personal effects up to 
twenty-five pounds. This applies not only to theatres 
but to all places of professional employment and to transit 
between such places. 

Pensions 

Unfortunately, as yet, there are no pension schemes for 
ballet dancers. 

(F) Diet 

If you decide to become a dancer you will have to pay 
some attention to diet. Dancers have, in my experience, 
amazingly large appetites—they are constantly hungry— 
so girls especially have to be careful what they cat. It 
is just not possible for a dancer to allow herself to grow 
heavy. In the first place ballet is a visual art, and you 
must consider this aspect and make sure that your figure 
will be acceptable to the public. You must, of course 
have a certain amount of muscle in order to perform the 
difficult movements demanded of you, but you simply 
cannot affbrd to have fat as well. Secondly, if you are 
too heavy it makes the work harder for yourself and 
impossible for your partner who has to lift you. Most 
dancers have a preference for meat (especially steak), 
salads and plenty of sugar and are inclined to avoid 
starchy foods. Some dancers find it necessary to take 
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medical advice on diet in order to keep their weight 
down to the required amount, without losing strength. 
It is very inadvisable to diet without advice, as you can 
so easily become weak or ill, or even too thin. There is 
nothing so ugly as a dancer with a scraggy neck and 
thin arms or no shape to her legs. It is just as bad as 
being too fat. 

(G) Length of Professional Life 

A dancer’s working life is a very short one. You may 
have to start training early, but you will find that you 
have to give up performing when you are still, by normal 
standards, quite a young person. Of course it varies 
with the individual, and the better the dancer the longer 
she can go on. But whereas an actress can play a suitable 
part at seventy years old, most dancers ^vill find it hard 
to continue after they are forty. Indeed many give up 
before that, and only a few go on longer. So it seems 
that a dancer’s life would cover roughly thirty years and 
these will be divided as follows: 

(<7) ten years to train (from ten to twenty years of age); 

(b) fifteen or twenty years dancing professionally. 

It takes at least ten years to become a fully trained 
ballet dancer. If you start at ten, the first five or six 
years will be spent at school learning the rudiments of 
dancing, groundwork and technique as well as the usual 
academic studies. Then for two or three years you will 
be a student concentrating mainly on your dancing, after 
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which you should be ready for your first stage-craft. 
Your first two or three years, therefore, on the stage are 
a sort of apprenticeship. Only after that can you con¬ 
sider yourself a fully fledged professional dancer. Then, 
between the age of twenty to thirty-five years old, you 
arc at the height of your dancing prowess. 

After tliat there are a number of possibilities according 
to your talent. If you have a good sense of organisation 
and are musical you might become a ballet mistress or 
ballet master, responsible mainly for organising and 
taking rehearsals. If you have a flair for teaching you 
might specialise in teaching professional dancers, children 
learning professionally or children in general education 
schools. Teachers are also needed to train other teachers 
and to specialise in examination work. Besides this, 
there is a growing need for choreographers and dance 
producers, not only for repertory ballet but for musical 
comedy, films and television, and to work in collabora¬ 
tion with play and opera producers. These are some of 
the answers to the question : ‘ What shall I do later in life 
when my dancing days are over ? ’ 
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CHOOSING A TEACHER 
(A) First Steps 

Times have changed considerably since I first started to 
have dancing lessons. The terms ‘ fancy ’ and ‘ toe " 
dancing have now disappeared, and the whole profession 
has become organised into definite groups with teachers 
specialising in different styles of dancing. It is rare now, 
to find a class in which you learn a little of everything, 
as I did, fi'om one teacher who had a flair for dancing, 
but as far as I know seemed to have no qualifications for 
teaching it. 

Now, thanks to such bodies as the Royal Academy 
of Dancing and the Imperial Society of Teachers of 
Dancing Incorporated, teachers hold certificates which 
qualify them to teach certain subjects, each branch of 
dandng being separate. So, when you choose a teacher, 
you will know what she is qualified to teach. Different 
styles of dancing are taught usually in separate classes; 
if you want to study more than one style you must go 
to more than one class. Nowadays dancing teachers also 
study anatomy and arc more careful not to develop 
children too soon. For this reason no good teacher will 
allow you to attempt the difficult movements of classical 
ballet before your limbs are strong enough. This is 
usually not before you arc eight or nine years old. 
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Similarly you will not be allowed to do any ‘ pointc * work 
at all until you have been learning ballet for about two 
years, and have mastered certain important exercises and 
strengthened your thighs and feet sufficiently. It was 
only luck that my feet were very strong and so were 
not ruined by doing ‘ pointe" work too young. This 
often results in dropped arches, enlarged toe-joints and 
hammer toes. 

The most suitable class to attend until you arc old 

enough to do ballet properly is a ‘ babies ’ class where 

you arc taught to skip and run to different rhythms and 

to mime the nursery rhymes, or a ‘ Greek dancing ’ 

class where the technique is not so severe but where 

your imagination is developed through the use of nature 

rhythms. Another very good thing to leam when you 

are young is Dalcroze Eurythmics, especially if you have 

difficulty with rhythm. If there are no classes of this 

nature near where you live, it is better not to leam at all 

(until you are eight or nine) than to go to ballet class too 

soon. Certainly if you want to concentrate on ballet 

dancing you must avoid all acrobatic classes. This 

cannot be stressed too strongly, as such classes only loosen 

and stretch you in the parts of your body where you 

most need control and strength for ballet Although 

tap dancing may help your rhythm, it is not good for 

your ballet technique as it loosens your ankles and 
weakens your knees. 
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(B) Ballet Schools 

When you are old enough to do ballet you will have to 
choose which teacher to study under, unless, of course, 
you live in a small town where there is only one. But 
if it is a large town you will probably have the choice of 
two or three ballet teachers, all with different letters 
after their names, according to the qualifications they 
possess. This is because there are several different systems 
of training a ballet dancer. One method came to 
England primarily from France and Denmark and is 
known here as the R.A.D. (Royal Academy of Dancing) 
method. It had five countries represented on its first 
committee in 1921 and its first president was the Danish 
dancer Adeline Genee, now Dame Adeline Genee, who 
has been its president ever since. Another is the Cecchetti 
method brought to this country from Italy by Enrico 
Cecchetti himself. Then there is the Russian method, 
taught at first by Russian dancers from the Imperial 
Russian School, who settled in this country as far back 
as forty years ago. And there are a variety of other 
methods too numerous to mention, all of which stem 
from these three main sources. Each method has its own 
particular virtues and they all have much in common. 
Many teachers study more than one method. Both the 
R.A.D. and the Cecchetti Society (embodied in the 
Imperial Society) are now large and important bodies 
that hold examinations for children, students and teachers, 
not only in this country but all over the Commonwealth, 
and these two organisations are largely responsible for 
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raising the standards of teaching ballet in England over 
the last twenty years. 

You will probably find that the teachers in your town 
hold certificates of qualification of one, if not of both, 
of these societies. If there is a choice take the teacher 
you like the best, because the teaching of dancing is a 
very personal thing. If you like your teacher you will 
work better for her than for someone for whom you 
feel no personal sympathy, even if that one is technically 
more highly qualified. If you happen to live in the 
London area the choice is even wider. There you have 
the professional schools attached to ballet companies, as 
well as schools where a complete general education is 
combined with the dancing training. Some are resi¬ 
dential, some teach all branches of dancing and some 
specialise in training for ballet. They can be read about 
m the magazines devoted to dancing, such as The Dancing 
Times^ the oldest dance journal in the country'. 

Studying at a school attached to a company carries 

with it certain practical advantages, because you will be 

trained in the method and style that the company 

advocates and will also learn some of the repertoire while 

you are sdll in school. This makes it easier for you and 

for the company if you are lucky enough to enter it. 

If you have seen performances of all the ballet companies 

^d have a leaning towards any one of them, it would 

be wise, if you can, to study with that company*s own 
school. 

As a member of the Sadler’s Wells organisation I can 
teU you something about a ballet-company school which 
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also gives a full academic education. Pupils arc only 
taken into the school after an audition. This is not only 
to judge their standard of dancing, but also to test their 
suitabihty to the specialised ballet training given at the 
school, as well as their physique and intelligence. In 
this way it is hoped to avoid training children who will 
obviously be unsuitable to become professional ballet 
dancers later. If, for instance, they are very tall for their 
age group, or have flat feet or unsuitable faces, it is better 
to tell them so when they are young instead of letting 
their parents waste money on years of training. These 
auditions are held in our case three times a year, in 
March, May and June. There are only a certain number 
of vacancies each year, so out of a large number of 
entries, perhaps several hundred, only a handful may find 
places in the school. 

There are advantages in studying ballet at a school 
which combines general education and dancing. You 
will be saved the irksome journey from school to dancing 
school, often undertaken at the end of a hard and trying 
day, and will have more energy for your dancing. The 
ballet class may even come first thing in the morning 
when you are physically fresh, which is the best time to 
exercise your hmbs. Later in the day you can sit down 
and use your brain. If you are lucky enough to get into 
a school of this kind, you will also be saved the bewilder¬ 
ing situation which led to my giving up dancing for a 
year. Your school social hfe and all the activities of 
your schoolmates will take place in your dancing school, 
and you will not be tom in two by the conflicting 
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attractions of school and dancing. They will be one and 
the same thing. You will grow up in an atmosphere of 
ballet which helps you to adapt yourself later to the 
somewhat strange and unusual life of a ballet company. 
Unfortunately there are not a great many schools yet in 
England where dancing and general education are com¬ 
bined in the same building. Only a hmited number of 
pupils, therefore, can be trained in this ideal way. You 
should make sure, however, that both the general 
education and the dance training are of an equally high 
standard. 

(C) Scholarships 

Many schools offer no scholarships, but for some of them 
any child, having passed the dancing audition, may apply 
to the Local Education Authority to support his or her 
entry. Some of these Authorities make it a condition 
that the common entrance examination should have 
been passed at grammar-school level before a grant can 
be made towards the fees. 

The Royal Academy of Dancing has various scholar¬ 
ship schemes. One of these, the Royal Academy 
Scholarships, is open to children between the age of nine 
and thirteen who have passed Grade III of the Royal 
Academy examinations. Selected children are given 
two free classes every week by the Academy. The 
classes are held in various towns: London, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Manchester, Nottingham and Edinburgh. Many 
present-day dancers have had help with their training 
through these classes. 

d.oss) 
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There are also Overseas Scholarships awarded biannually 
in the Dominions. In Australia there are two, and New 
Zealand and South Afiica one each, all to the value of 
two hundred pounds. They are open to those who hold 
not less than the Intermediate Certificate of the Royal 
Academy, who are resident in one of the Dominions 
mentioned, and the money is to be spent on furthering 
the winner’s dance education in this country. Among 
the well-known dancers today who have benefited by 
this scheme and come to this country as holders of 
Overseas Scholarships are Elaine Fifield, Rowena Jackson 
and Alexander Grant. 

There are also two Leverhulme Scholarships, value 
three hundred pounds for the two, available for three 
years. Candidates for these must be over twelve years 
old and under sixteen, and have passed the Elementary 
examination of the Royal Academy of Dancing and be 
British subjects resident in the United Kingdom or 
Northern Ireland. The Academy prescribes where the 
successful scholars shall receive their general education 
and special dance training, allocating the scholarship 
award to cover education, dance training and mainten¬ 
ance, if necessary. Afterwards there is a year at Sadler's 
Wells School, when the scholar may get the chance of 
some stage experience by appearing as an extra with one 
of the two Sadler’s Wells ballet companies. 

There is another scheme which will help you to assess 
your talent for ballet. These are called ‘ Ascertainment 
Auditions.’ Examiners of the Royal Academy ofDancing 
recommend candidates fi-om amongst those who enter 
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for the examinations, which are held all over the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. Selected children must be between 
the ages of nine and thirteen and have passed at least 
Grade I of the Royal Academy examinations. They 
must also undergo a thorough orthopaedic examination 
and be tested by two London judges chosen by the 
Academy, one of whom shall be thoroughly versed in 
what is required of dancers in the theatre today. This 
scheme does not provide hee tuition for you, but is an 
endeavour to work closely with the Local Education 
Authorities and the Ministry of Education, making it 
possible for you to obtain special training. If the judges 
consider you are suitable and recommend that you should 
train professionally, your parents are asked if they arc 
prepared to pay for you to have extra tuition. If they 
agree, the Academy asks permission from the Local 
Education Authorities for you to have leave of absence 
from certain school lessons to enable you to take two 
extra dancing lessons a week—early in the day, if possible, 
before you are tired. Your dancing teacher is then 
instructed as to the course of training you are to receive. 
You are rc-tcsted every twelve months to see that your 
progress is satisfactory. 

There are also two scholarship schemes available to 
those studying the Cecchetti method. Any child between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen years who has passed the 
Grade in examination is eligible to become a Cecchetti 
scholar. These children are chosen annuall y in London 
and the twelve successful candidates receive one free class 
a week from a senior member of the Examiners* Board. 
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It is hoped to extend this scheme to other towns. The 
other scheme is the Cyril Beaumont Scholarship, to help 
a student who has studied the Cecchetti method and 
wisl-es to become a professional dancer. The student 
mus^ be over fourteen years old, have passed the Grade IV 
examination and must compete before a selection com¬ 
mittee. The Cecchetti Society then arranges for the 
winner to receive one year’s tuition at the Sadler’s Wells 
School. The scholarsliip can be awarded three years 
running to the same successful candidate. 

(D) Your Parents 

You must realise that if you decide to embark on the 
arduous task of training to be a professional dancer your 
parents should be whole-heartedly behind you. They 
will have to make sacrifices in time and money to enable 
you to follow this long and expensive training. Often 
they may be unwilling to do this when the return, 
especially the financial one, seems so small and your 
earning years so few. But it is up to you to convince 
them ! And if you really want to dance, I am sure you 
will be able to surmount this difficulty which will only 
be the first of the many obstacles that lie ahead. 

You can lay before your parents one very strong 
argument in favour of a ballet training ; dancing has 
tremendous educational value. It is now recognised by 
educationalists, for instance, that ballet has many ad¬ 
vantages over gym as a form of physical education. 
Even the simplest exercises have to be practised with 
some emotional feeling, so that you develop not only 
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your muscles but learn to express yourself physically at 
the same time. Moreover, music is, or should be, an 
important part of every ballet class, so you will also 
acquire through your dancing a certain limited knowledge 
and appreciation of music. 

(E) Deportment 

I do not think it is possible to stress too strongly the 
value of the deportment, the carriage of the head and 
shoulders, which is the essence of ballet training. No 
girl who has acquired this will ever regret the hours she 
spent standing upright at die ‘ barre,’ or laboriously 
performing her Port de Bras. I have seen many a father 
smile with pride as his ‘ ballet ’ daughter has walked into 
a crowded room. He does not regret the money he has 
spent on the dancing lessons that have given her such 
poise and confidence at such an early age. This strict 
'raining in deportment will prove an asset in any pro- 
tession. It may be hard to come by, but you will never 
lose it. 

Dancing also has a remedial value. Quite a few 
ballerinas have first taken dancing lessons for health 
reasons, notably Alicia Markova, the first Enghsh baller¬ 
ina, who has been world famous now for over twenty 
years. Ballet so improved her health and strengthened 
her that she was dancing with Diaghilev at fourteen ! 
Another girl had such a bad curvature of the spine that 
the doctors said she would not be able to walk by the 
time she was fiilly grown. She first learnt ballet for 
remedial reasons and showed so much talent for it that 
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she started to train. She became a soloist in The London- 
Rambert Ballet Company and danced professionally for 
many years. The old-fashioned idea that ballet move¬ 
ments are so extreme that they are bad for you has been 
exploded. Like anything else ballet movements are only 
bad if wrongly taught or done to excess. 

Most dancers live to a ripe old age and enjoy remark¬ 
ably good health throughout their careers. This may 
seem a little surprising considering how many hours a 
day they spend inside a theatre in cold and dusty atmo¬ 
spheres, never getting regular meals and rarely sufficient 
hours in which to sleep ! 



Chapter 3 


CHOOSING YOUR JOB 

Once you have completed your training you are faced 
with the very difficult problem of finding your first job. 
Only very few of the large number of ballet students 
who train ran hope to get work in die ballet companies, 
although, naturally enough, this is the ambition of most, 
if not all, ballet dancers. Certainly the most talented 
dancers will find their way in sooner or later, but it is 
by no means the end of your career if you do not. There 
are other possibilities some of which may well prove 
more remunerative than a ballet company. 

(A) Pantomime 

Your first stage experience will probably be in a panto¬ 
mime. There are so many dancers needed in the various 
pantomimes all over the country each Christmas that the 
local dancing schools usually are asked to supply the 
dancers. This gives a chance for students to get some 
experience of stage work whilst still training, and can 
prove very valuable. Generally speaking the standard is 
not particularly high, and if you are average good it 
should not be difficult to get in. A great deal will not 
be expected of you, so you have a chance to * get the 
feel * of the stage without straining your technique. 
After six or eight weeks of pantomime work you will 
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return to your training with a fresh understanding of the 
requirements of a stage career, and be able to tackle your 
faults with a new approach. This experience may repeat 
itself each Christmas for two or three years before you 
are finally ready for a full-time job. Even then, of course, 
your studying has not finished, because you must con¬ 
tinue to attend class every day throughout your dancing 
hfe. In a ballet company, of course, the daily class is 
provided by the management, but this is not always the 
case in a commercial engagement, so you must take 
yourself to class. 

(B) Musical Comedy 

Quite a lot of ballet dancers are needed for musical 
comedies, especially the big American ones. Several of 
these shows have been brought over since the war and 
have important ballets in them arranged by w’cll-known 
American choreographers such as Agnes dc Mille and 
Jerome Robbins, so it is worth while trying to get in. 
Oklahoma, for instance, ran in this country for several 
years and has toured the Dominions, so work in one of 
these may bring a long engagement with high-standard 
dancing in it. It is a question of being available at the 
time one of these shows is planned. It is necessary to be 
in London, of course, to hear about the auditions from 
one of the big London studios or theatrical agencies. 
When you attend the audition the management wants to 
see not only whether your dancing is good enough but 
also if you arc the right ‘ type.* That is to say. they 
may need short or tall dancers, fair or dark. All these 
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things are important and have to be considered, which 
is where the element of luck comes in. You may have 
to attend several auditions before you find you are just 
what they are looking for. 

(C) Cabaret and Revue 

Some of you may be attracted to cabaret work. For 
this you need to have rather striking looks and probably 
a virtuosity tecluiique. Your audience is right on top 
of you, so that everything has to be done very well— 
nothing can be hidden. Though I have danced occasion¬ 
ally in cabarets for charity, I have never enjoyed this 
type of work myself as I prefer the atmosphere of the 
theatre to that of a restaurant, night club or dance hall, 
where cabarets take place. You have to work very hard 
to compete with the other attractions, such as food and 
drink, and must, therefore, have something very striking, 
even arresting, about your person or your dance. 
Probably you wiQ have very little room to dance in and 
a slippery floor to cope with. But cabaret work is often 
well paid and takes place late at night, so once rehearsals 
are over you have most of the day free to continue 
studying or even to do another job. 

Other types of intimate ballet are found in revues and 
small club theatres where just a few dancers are used. 
Again you probably have to have something rather 
special to ofler and just the right type of personality for 
performing with your audience rather close to you. 
My only experience of this kind of work has been at the 
Player’s Theatre Club, both before and during the war. 
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I lued to dance there with two other girls and we 
arranged our dances ourselves. The stage was very small 
indeed so that it was quite difficult to find steps and 
patterns which fitted, and we had to think of rather 
unusual ideas because we could not rely on spectacular 
dancing. We would dance there for perhaps two weeks 
at a time, then they would change the programme and 
have different artists and we would come back after 
about another six weeks. I always enjoyed working 
there very much. Small theatres usually have a very 
happy atmosphere, and certainly this is true of the 
Player’s Theatre. 

(D) Films 

Another field in which the demand for ballet dancers is 
increasing every year is films. Dancers on the whole 
prefer to dance to a five audience than to a camera, but 
films have many advantages over a repertory ballet 
company. They reach a much wider and larger public, 
and it is easier and quicker to make one’s name on films. 
It may happen hterally overnight, which is not so true 
of the theatre, where usually you have to prove yourself 
over and over again before the public will really accept 
you. 

Ballet films have been very popular since the success 
of Red Shoes and should become increasingly so with 
the advent of three-dimensional films. In spite of this 
popularity of ballet on films, I think it is generally 
accepted that no really satisfactory solution to the problem 
of filming ballet has yet been foimd. The short 3-D film, 
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The Black Swan, did, however, show us some pure 
classical ballet and certainly proved the vast potentialities 
of a field as yet unexplored. So it is likely there will be 
an ever-increasing amount of work for dancers in films. 

The pay for film work is usually very good, but the 
hours of work are long and the conditions arduous. 
The weeks of rehearsal which precede the actual shoot¬ 
ing are similar to rehearsing a ballet for a musical comedy 
or even a ballet company repertoire, but the shooting 
days are very hard. They entail an early start for getting 
to the studio, often an hour’s journey out of London, 
and being dressed and made-up on tlie film set by eight 
o’clock in the morning. The section of the ballet being 
filmed that day has to be performed over and over again 
under glaring hot lights, and firequently on a hard stone 
floor or on a built-up rostrum that is not too firm. 

My last experience of film work was in 1945 when 
Agnes de Mille used me as principal dancer in a ballet 
she was producing for the film London Town. The 
ballet took place in a daffodil field which was supposed 
to be at the bottom of a long hill. I spent the whole of 
one day running down an amazing structure on top of 
which was a loose green cloth representing grass, and 
when I arrived at the bottom I had to do a short solo 


consisting of a lot of jumping steps to express the joys 
of spring-time. I think I ran down the hill seventeen 


times diat day. The worst part was having to walk all 
the way up to the top in order to do it again ! I never 
seemed to reach the dance itself; something went wrong 
before I got there. I was very tired indeed that night, 
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and bitterly disappointed when the film was finally 
released and I found that the whole of the daffodil 
sequence had been cut out. . . . My only consolation 
was a much increased bank balance. ... I had earned 
in six weeks* rehearsing and shooting more than I earned 
at any time in one year dancing with a ballet company. 

Only a few dancers, as yet, have made films a career, 
but most dancers turn to films at some time or other, 
not only when they are hard up, but also because they 
offer a different sort of experience. It is good discipline 
to dance to a camera, when each retake means reproducing 
the same steps as accurately as possible on exactly the 
same spot. Of recent years the best choreographers have 
been employed to produce ballets for films, thus en¬ 
couraging a higher standard and providing more work 
for ballet dancers. 

(E) Television 

Another form of popular entertainment which makes 
similar demands on the dancers is television. A few 
years before the war the first television ballets were 
produced at Alexandra Palace. The idea of television 
was so new then that dancing for it was really quite an 
adventure. I danced in some ballets wiiich Antony 
Tudor especially devised for the new medium, and we 
also danced ballets from our existing repertoire. 

Television has advanced a long way since those early 
days. Not only are there immense technical improve¬ 
ments, but from a dancer’s point of view conditions are 
very much better. The new studios at Lime Grove 
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make ballet productions much easier and there is more 
room to move. Ballet now seems to be popular with 
the viewers, so an increasing number of programmes 
including ballet are put on. These vary from presenta¬ 
tions of the classics and ballets from existing repertoires 
to ‘ Ballet for Beginners ’ and short ballets included in 
revue programmes. Ballets are even specially com¬ 
missioned, so that dancers are frequently needed for 
television programmes. Much of the work is very 
enjoyable. It is not so tiring as film-work, as the day is 
not so long, and the atmosphere in the studio is not 
usually quite so hot. The engagements, on the whole, 
arc short and the pay good by theatre standards, though 
the work is intermittent. The vast possibilities of 
television itself, and of ballet on television in particular, 
are only just beginning to be exploited fully, so that the 
demand for dancers in this field is constantly increasing. 

• ♦ • ^ • » • 

Many of you will become ballet dancers and a few 

may be premiers danseurs or ballerinas one day. All of 
you will find, as I did, that in order to succeed you have 
to work hard, constantly and unceasingly. Your life 
will be fascinating, full of variety and incident. In return 
for your dedication to the art of ballet, you will receive 
much from it. Music, colour, the joy of movement, 
comradeship, and, on those rare occasions when your 
audience is truly sympathetic, the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are bringing something of great beauty into 
other people’s fives. 
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